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THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF BONDS. 


The most prominent feature of the administration of the finances 
under Mr. Boutwell, is the inauguration of the purchase of Government 
bonds in the open market. The Secretary has determined, apparently as 
a permanent policy, upon devoting the proceeds of the Treasury sales 
of gold to the purchase of the Five-Twenty obligations. We presume 
that, in doing this, he is satisfied there will be a surplus of revenue, beyond 
all probable contingencies, sufficient to enable him to undertake this 
operation. Itis to be assumed that he is competent, from his position, to 
form a safe judgment as to the extent of his surplus means, Under the 
recent changes both in taxation and expenditure, it may appear, to ordinary 
observers, that there is some uncertainty as to how the revenues and dis” 
bursements of the Government will square with each other; the public. 
however, will be content to accept the Secretary’s judgment on the matter, 
The current customs revenue is certainly unusually large, and will leave 
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a heavy surplus of coin for conversion into currency. It is not improbable 
that the gold revenue for the current year may be close upon $175,000.. 
000, or fully $50,000,000 in excess of the coin payments, equal to say 
$67,500,000 currency. What proportion cf this will be required to com- 
pensate for the deficiency 2f currency income, and what balance may be 
left for the purchase of bonds, remains to be seen. We presume, 
however, that Mr. Boutwell will promptly suspend his purchases of 
securities when he finds his funds are required for other purposes; and 
it is perhaps too much to expect that the selling of gold and the buying 
of bonds will be continued regularly the year round. 

In considering then the policy of the present purchases of bonds, it 
should be remembered that the Secretary has on hand a surplus of revenue, 
The question is not whether the taxes should be reduced, or should be 
continued on the present scale for the purpose of paying off the Debt; 
but, circumstanced as the Secretary now is, with a Jarge surplus of funds, 
and with authority to reduce the Debt, we do not see how he could do 
otherwise than employ his surplus in some manner calculated to improve 
the public credit and economize the expenditures, 

The purchase of bonds is certainly calculated to secure both these 
objects. The spectacle of a country reducing one per cent annually of its 
Debt is something so uncommon in the financial history of nations, as to 
have a very direct tendency to enhance its credit. The taking in of bonds 
saves to the Government a high rate of interest for a succession of years; 
which, as an economy of expenses, it redounds to the public credit. 
There is room, however, for diversity of opinion as to whether the Sec 
retary best employs his funds and secures the foregoing objects, by the 
purchase of Five-Twenties. It may be truly urged in favor of the selec. 
tion of the Five-Twenty bonds that, in buying them, be makes the largest 
economy of interest ; and that, by making them comparatively scarce ani 
enhancing the price, he prepares the way for the ultimate conversion of 
this class of securities into obligations bearing a lower rate of interest; 
and this argument is the stronger because it involves, not only the largest 
present saving of interest, but also an improvement of the prospect of 
an ultimate economy of interest upon nearly the whole of the gold-bearing 
Debt. So far, the Secretary’s policy is supported by weighty and states- 
manlike considerations. 

It must, however, be allowed that there are certain features in the 
present position of the finances which go far toward counteracting these 
wholesome bearings of the Secretary’s course. There are now out-tand- 
jag $410,000,000 of demand obligations ; upon seven eights of which pay- 
ment is still suspended,.while the remainder, consisting of Three per 
cent Certificates are liable.to payment on presentation. At home, we 
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have become so accustomed to financial derangements as to be compara- 
tively insensible to the effect of this suspension, upon our currency obliga. 
tions. In Europe, however, our credit is regulated to a very great extent 
by this consideration; and probably little benefit will result in foreign 
markets from our thus buying up our long obligations while nothing is 
being done to provide for the payment of our demand indebtedness. This 
difference in the estimate of Mr. Boutwell’s policy at home and abroad 
will, in part, account for the fact that, since its adoption, Five-Twenties 
have advanced 6 per cent at New York, while they have actually dec!ined 
2 per cent in Europe. Of course, however, the fall in the foreign markets 
must be partly attributed to the action of the Bank of England, designed 
to discourage speculation in our securities, Unfortunately, this discre- 
pancy in priees has induced a large advance in the gold premium; 
which became necessary to equalize the gold value of bonds at both points; 
incidentally, therefore, we have a very inconvenient and demoralizing 
result from the earlier purchases of bonds. 

This condition of affairs suggests the inquiry, whether it would not 
be wise to suspend the purchases for a time. Besides, there are im- 
portant reasons claiming the devotion of at least a portion of the Treasury 
surplus to the retiring of the 3 per cent Certificates. These ob'izations are 
in the nature of a temporary loan. They were issued less for the conve- 
nience of the Treasury than the banks, which suffered embarrassment from 
the sudden deprival of the Compound legal-tenders, and desired to have a 
temporary substitute which might afterward be gradually withdrawn. It 
is not supposable that this form of legal-tender reserve is to be perma- 
nent; and there seems to be no special reason why its gradual retirement 
should be undertaken hereafter rather than now. There are $53,240,000 
of these obligations outstanding, and principally in the hands of the banks, 
who can present them in any amount for payment on demand. This 
exposure of the Treasury balance to a sudden drain would be a matter 
of little importance were the balance kept, as formerly, at from $25 000 000 
to $40,000,000; but it is a matter of settled policy with Mr. Boutwell 
to keep his currency balance at about one-third the former high figures, 
and, as a collateral policy, it seems uecessary that he shou!d guard himself 
against any heavy or sudden demand upon his resources. Desirable as the 
Certificates may be to the banks, as a reserve, yet in periods of severe 
monetary pressure they are apt to present them for redemption in large 
amounts. During October last $7,000,000 were tendered for redemption, 
and in December $2,725,000; and with a currency balance in the 
Treasury ranging, as of late, between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000, it 
appears necessary either that the Secretary should keep a larger currency 
reserve or that he should lessen his liability to demands from this source, 
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It is true that Mr. Boutwell is provided, under section 8 of the Act of 
July 11, 1862, with a reserve of $50,000,000 of United States Notes, 
which could be made available for paying off the Certificates; but. inthe 
interest of conservative finance, it is high time this reserve were withdrawn, 
and the Treasury so managed as to obviate the necessity of ever touch- 
ing a resource provided for a much more critical condition of affairs than 
now exists. The retiring of these obligations, up to a certain limit, would 
involve no contraction of the currency ; for the reduction of the currency 
in the hands of the Treasury has thrown a correspondingly increased 
amount of money into general circulation; and the retirement of Certié- 
cates to an extent corresponding to that reduction could therefore involve 
no disturbance of the equilibrium of the money market. Nor, again, is 
it to be overlooked that, so far as the Secretary might diminish the amount 
of these temporary obligations, he would remove one important obstacle to 
the resumption of specie payments; which would be an important. step 
toward the improvement of the public credit. It is true, the Govern- 
ment has not the option of calling in these Certificates at its discretion ; 
the Secretary has, however, the same right to purchase them that he has 
to buy any other obligation; for section 1 of the Act of July, 1862, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury “may purchase, at rates not 
exceeding that of the current market, and cost of purchase not exceeding 
4 of one per cent, any bonds or certificates of debt of the United 
States as he may deem advisable.” 

In some quarters, the authority of the Secretary to make purchases of 
bonds bas been called in question; but, as it appears to us, upon very 
slender grounds. The Secietary has a couble authorization for bis action; 
first, under section 5 of the Acc of Feb. 25th, 1862, which requires that 
the income from customs shall be devoted primarily to the payment of 
the coin interest upon the Debt, and next “to the purchase or payment of 
1 per centum of the entire Debt of the United States, to be made within 
each fiscal year;” and, second, under the first section of the Act of July 
11th, 1862, above quoted. Tho Sinking Fund provision of the former of 
these acts must be regarded as mandatory. 

So long as the management of the finances was embarrased by con- 
stantly maturing short obligations, or was attended with an increase 
of the Debt, the fulfilment of this liw might perhaps be regarded as more 
punctilious than prudent; but now that the Debt is in a comparatively 
consolidated concition, there is no longer any valid excuse for neglecting 
the requirements of the Sinking Fund. There may be differences of opin- 
ion as to the principle of a sinking fund; and it may be regarded as a 
mistake that the management of the finances has been encumbered by such 
a provision ; but arguments based upon such considerations can be of no 
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force against Mr. Boutwell’s carrying out this law. ‘While the law exists, 
it must be enforced. It is, however, suggested that the terms of the 
Public Credit Bill, passed last session, virtually hold the Sinking Fund 
provision in abeyance, so long as the suspension of specie payments con- 
tinues. This we take to be a total misconception. The chief, indeed sole, 
object of that bill was to aseure the public creditors, and by so doing, 
to facilitate the ultimate reduction of the interest upon the Debt. The bill, 
therefore, requires that the Government shail not undertake the redemp- 
tion of any of its bonds before maturity, unless it shall have resumed the 
payment of United States Notes in gold. This stipulation was designed 
not to prevent any reduction of the Debt previous to resumption, but to 
give double assurance of the payment of Five-Twenties in coin, by deter- 
mining that there shall be no redemption of them until coin has again 
become the commn ocurrency. How, then, can a promise not to pay 
the bonds, otherwise than in coin, be construed into an intention not to 
fulfill a previous engagement to “purchase” them in the open market? 
Had the Public Credit Bill been designed to supersede the Sinking Fund, 
its framers could hardly have failed to include a repealing clause; but, so 
far from this, the spirit and object of beth laws is the same, while there 
is not a word in the bill to prohibit the purchase of bonds. The Public 
Credit bill engages that there shall be no compulsory payment of te bonds 
in a depreciated currency; the Sinking Fund law authorizes the Secretary 
to accept a voluntary surrender of the bonds, upon terms satisfactory to 
both parties ; in what sense ean the two laws be considered as opposed, 
or as nullifying each other ? 





~— 


THE ALABAMA QUESTION HERE AND IN ENGLAND. 


It is reported that it was a singular letter of Professor Goldwin Smith, 
to an English journal, which gave the first impulse to the downward 
movement in United States securities abroad last week, and the same 
letter has evidently given rise to much of the excitement which appears 
in the English journals. We fear Mr. Sinith was the victim of some 
Yankee’s practical jokes, for certainl; when he writes that the wrath of 
our people makes it inexpedient for Englishmen to emigrate to this 
country, he may alarm the English, but he only makes people here laugh. 

If an Englishman were to inquire here, diligently, among all classes 
of the community in town and country, as to the state of feeling on the 
Alabama question, he would discover that, the treaty having been 
lejected, there is absolutely no feeling about it. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s treaty was distasteful to the American 
people; they were not willing to submit to arbitration, in the manner 
they understood that treaty to propose, the question whether we had suf 
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fered wrong at the hands of Great Britain during the late war. That 
question they believe is not open to argument. Nor were they content 
with an arrangement which lumped the Alabama claims with the claims, 
well or ill-founded, of British blockade runners and other vermin of that 
kind. 

But the treaty being rejected, they would have forgotten the question 
before now had not Mr. Sumner’s speech created such intense, and to us 
here amusing excitement in England. As to the Sumner speech, we 
doubt if one voter in fifty thousand has read it. It was delivered in 
secret session of the Senate; it was not printed until after its object— 
the rejection of the treaty—was accomplished; it was very long, and 
our people do not read long speeches. 

Those who did read it regarded it, so far as we have heard, chiefly as a 
curiosity. Mr. Sumner has long beeu known here as the strong friend 
of England and Englishmen. It is pretty generally understood that he 
knows more English public men than any other of our politicians; that 
he keeps up a pretty lively correspondence with such men; and it is 
believed that he is especially averse to any trouble between England and 
this country. People who read his speech were therefore amazed to find 
him presenting so strong a case against England; if he had made a 
speech for the treaty no one would have been surprised. 

But an enquiring Englishman would seek in vain here for any one who 
adopts Mr, Sumner’s speech as a basis of settlement. He would find 
plenty of people who relish the speech as a rather good joke of the Sena- 
tor’s; and a good many more who are vexed that he should have mud- 
dled the matter, by a pretence of “constructive damages.” 

And if the Englishman enquired further, he would find it to be the 
very general, and, indeed, aliaost universal opinion of our people, that 
we need not trouble ourselves about the Alabama claims; that the pre- 
cedent set by the British Government during our late war is so embar- 
rassing now to Great Britain that she can afford to pay any reasonable 
bill of damages rather than remain open to such a retort as we could 
and undoubtedly would make if she should go to war wich any other 
nation; and that, England being thus caught in her own trap, we may as 
well let her get out of it as best she can. “If the English want to settle 
the Alabama claims Jet them send over a minister, with power to do 
so. Why should we be running over there with our hats off and our 
little bill in our hands? We are not pinched ;” that is what the average 
American says. That does not mean war,as the English journals are 
apparently trying to persuade their readers; it means that Brother 
Jonathan sees his cousin John Bull in what he would call an “ ugly 
fix,” and he enjoys Mr. Bull’s e1abarrassment, and does not mean to 
help him out of it. 
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That is the whole of the Alabama question on this side. Nobody 
here expects a war with England, not only that, nobody here wants a 
war with England; but one thing is very certain,—if England gets into 
a war with another country before ske settles the question, not all the 
proclamations which the President could issue, nor all the navy to back 
them, could prevent the fitting out here of privateers, to retort upon 
the commerce of Great Britain what she suffered her ships and seamen to 
inflict upon ours, 

As to the terms of settlement, it would be well for English statesmen 
to remember that the United States are committed, by every tradition and 
precedent to any plan which will totally abolish, not merely privateering, 
but also the capture of private property at sea by armed vessels of any 
kind. From the days of Franklin to this time, we have been ready at all 
times to agree with all the great nations to make private property sacred 
on the high seas. Our envoys made that proposition at the last Paris 
Conference upon international maritime regulations, and it was rejected. 
We do not doubt that our government would agree to such a law now; 
but, of course, we should expect that England, making such an agree- 
ment, would acknowledge that in the late war she wronged and ovtraged 
us, and pay our shipowners for the losses which her ill-conduct inflicted 
upon them. 




























THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


THEIR POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 










In the month of March, 1868, the committee of the Cobden Club, of 
London; resolved that a gold medal should be annually presented by 
the Club to the author of the best essay on some important question 
with which the late Richard Cobden, M. P., had been identified during 
his life. The subject first chosen was, “ On the best way of developing 
improved political and commercial relations between Great Britain and 
the United States of America.” The following essay, written by Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, D. D., cf this city, is that to which the prize for 1868 
has been awarded. It is an able and clear presentation of some of the 
general principles in which political economists of the day are agreed; 
and although many will take exception to some of the details of argu- 
ment and illustration, the general plan by which the writer proposes to 
improve the relations existing between the two leading nations of the 
world, will be heartily approved by those most familiar with the subject. 
We publish the essay in fuli, and commend it to the careful perusal of 
our readers, 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, 


These two great Protestant nations, sprung of the same stock, and 
identical in language, religion, and jurisprudence, have the greatest _pos- 
sible interest in the continuance of mutual good-will. Being so nearly 
alike in the pricipal elements of national character, and so nearly equal 
in all that constitutes national greatness, no other two nations can do so 
much to injure and degrade each other. And there is hardly a possibn- 
lity that either should benefit itself by the other’s ruin. Having the 
lead of all nations in many elements of the highest civilization, no other 
two nations can do so much to extend the influence of their common 
principles, 

Our systems of religion, vf law and policy are calculated to diffuse 
over the whole earth the blessings we enjoy, and would unite all nations 
in relations of amity and commerce. And these, if continued, would 
eventually make peace and prosperity, liberty and refinement, the com- 
mon property of all mankind. Nations are but larger families; only 
there is this difference, that families acknowledge their subjection to 
the government of the state, while nations know no superior but God. 


Some light may be thrown upon the subject before us by looking at 
the relations of a couple of neighboring families. We will suppose them 
to be of the same lineage, but independent of each other, and therefore 
equal before the law. 

Let one be of modern growth, but intelligent, ambitious and enter. 
prising, with an immense and compact domain, of vast resources, and 
rapidly rising in ali that constitutes true worth and dignity ; the other: 
with a still wider domain, but circumscribed in a homestead, having 
vast accumulations of wealth, and {ennobled with the highest titles 
achieved through a history of a thousand years. In what way are the 
most friendly relations to be developed and preserved between two 
such families? We shall have to provide against the influence of mu- 
tual rivalries, the intrigues of mutual enemies, and the errors and 
wrongs inseparable from poor human nature. The success of our expe- 
riment will depend upon the full and constant recognition of two facts: 
first, that the families are wholly distinct—that they are two, and not 
one ; and secondly, that for all all the purposes of this inquiry they are 
to be regarded as on equal ground. No assumptions of superiority in 
the one, no admissions of inferiority in the other, are allowable, because 
by the suppositions each is as independent as the other ; and each in its 
voluntary relations is subject only to its own will. Practically, of 
course, the lead will be taken by the older family as to the manner and 
form of mutual intercourse. 
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Comity consists in mutual concession, and concession comes with 
from those who have in some sense the advantage. Advances 
which would be courtesy in one, would be servility in the other. The 
terme of intercourse, the degree of familiarity, the frequency and inti- 
macy of visits, the multiplication of common pursuits and interests, the 
line between familiarity and reserve, would be regulated by the wishes 
of the older family. Many things can be accepted when given, which 
we cannot be asked for without a loss of self respect. And it is only by 
the happy union of mutual esteem with unwounded self esteem that 
intercourse between equals becomes productive of lasting friendship. 
Wisdom and self control are required as well to refrain from taking, as 
to avoid giving, offence. Only intentional wrong ought to be resented, 
and then with seriousness only corresponding to the evident malignity 
of the intention. A manly and sincere spirit will dismiss a thousand 
trifling incidents with, “ What is that between me and thee ?” 

The chief interests of a family in which the family life consists, are 
its own, and by the instinct of self preservation are devolved upon its 
own care for their preservation ; and nothing pertaining thereto which is 
not plainly unjust, ought to be taken in an offensive sense. 

If [ strengthen the fences around my own fields, it is not for my 
neighbor to inquire whether it is to keep my cattle from spoiling his 
crops, or to keep his cattle from devouring my harvest. There are but 
few cases, even between the nearest relations, where goud neighborhood 
is not best perpetuated by the habit of interchanging visits through the 
street door, and with the forms of ordinary politeness, rather than by 
‘running in” through a postern gate across the garden. 

The frequent and eusy interchange of ordinary civilities, as well as 
positive acts of kindness, should have every facility on both sides, and 
yet never be made obtrusive or burdensome. There is no obligation, 
even of friendship, requiring one family to adopt the manners or copy 
the forms of another, in things in either small or great. It is essential 
to the mutuality of courtesy that its forms be spontaneous and free. 

Short settlements make long friendships. The frequent balancing of 
accounts in business is a sure preventive of incurable alienations. And 
in cases of actual misunderstanding, all the manuals of good manners 
ever written contain nothing so complete as the simple rule of Christian 
ethics—“ If thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone.” 

Personal and prompt explanations between the parties, without any 
communication with others, would settle the greater part of the obstinate 
quarrels which disgrace civilized society. 

The frequency and familiarity of intercourse between families for 
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business or friendship can be regulated only by a judicious regard to 
the condition of both, and can neither be exacted nor restricted at the 
mere pleasure of one. ’ 

Yet the increase of friendly relations depends upon the freedom and 
familiarity of mutual intercourse, and the constant interchange of offices 
of kindness, within the limits of common sense and sincere good will. 


HOW THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS MAY BE IMPROVED. 


Two families thus living as neighbors and friends through a course of 
years, could not but grow more alike in many things, while some pecu. 
liar characteristics of each might appear more marked and distinct. 
As, in mathematical problems, the asymptote is described as a line 
which “always approaches without ever meeting its curve,” in like 
manner two. families, or two persons, in process of the highest culture 
under the influence »f the firmest friendship, would continually assimi 
late to each other, without ever becoming identical. It is not necessary 
to point the application to the case of these two distinct and kindred 
nations. The parable presents the outline of that free and voluntary 
intercourse of courtesy and kind offices, by which alone “improved 
commercial and political relations” between them would grow and de. 
velop themselves. Such causes produce their effects, independently 
alike of formal compacts and of governmental regulations, but in a way 
to give shape and direction both to treaties and laws. Nations as such 
do not visit each other. Their mutual intercourse and relations are 
maintained through the personal visits of individuals, the interchanges 
of thought by means of the post office and the press, the operations of 
diplomacy, and the exchange of commodities in trade. Leaving emi- 
gration out of the case, it is supposed that one hundred Americans visit 
England, where one Englishman visits America, either for purposes of 
trade or for pleasure and improvement. 

The reasons tor this disparity are too many to be recounted, and are 
almost as various as the inclinations of individuals. The great increase 
of such intercourse must be a vital element in the “improved political 
and commercial relations ” of the future. 

Those who have the most to learn, and those who are the most eager 
to see and know, will be the most eager to go; while those who furnish 
the most to be seen, or who take most pains to entertain and gratify 
strangers, will naturally attract the greatest number of visitors. Those 
who go to see, and to learn, and to enjoy, will be the best weleomed and 
must gratified; while those who go to criticise, to find fault, to scandal- 
ize, or to gratify a sour and selfish egotism, will see all things with jaun- 
diced eyes. Either way, a large part of the mutual knowledge and 
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interest between these two countries is preduced by the interchange of 

visits. Seeing is believing. The places which we have our- 
selves visited, the ground which we have ourselves traversed, the per- 
sons whom we have ourselves seen and conversed with, are fixed in our 
minds, in all their qualities and proportions, and seem to us as interest- 
ing subjects of thought, in a far more vivid manner than is possible for 
that of which we have only read in books. They lose much who volun- 
tarily neglect opportunities which they might enjoy, of expanding their 
affections beyond their national boundaries, and of crossing wide oceans 
into distant continents. 

Both the pleasure and the profit of travel depend much upon the 
spirit of candor and courtesy with which we make our observations. 
We should remember that differences are not necessarily preferences. 
Diversity is the law of creation; its universality is one of the highest 
evidences of the wisdom of the Creator. Diversities are the most 
marked where there is the highest cultivation. It is only through diver- 
sities that society becomes possible. Mutual intercourse and regard are 
enriched and heightened in proportion as natural diversities are enhanc- 
ed and refined by culture. It is by our differences that we become 
most valuable to each other, and contribute most to the common stock 
of enjoyment and improvement. Both national and personal idiosyncra- 
sies are chiefly matters of growth rather than of arbitrary choice or pro- 
duction. -Like the shell. of the. hody of the fish, they fit exactly in 
proportion as they have grown without obstruction. It aoes not follow, 
because my way is different from yours in any particular, that it is 
either better or worse than yours. Yours may be the best for you, as 
mine for me, and is entitled to the same cacdor and respect which I 
naturally desire in return. 

There is no philosophy and no refinement in life above the golden 
rule: “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” When Americans go to England, they go to see 
Englishmen; and wheu Englishmen go to America, they go to see 
Americans, and should expect to find that Americans are like them- 
selves and unlike Englishmen. 

If they were exactly alike, they would not be two, but one; and it is 
because they are unlike in circumstance and inclination that they are 
two, and not one, It is natural and necessary that both laws and man- 
ners should be different in a monarchy and a republic; in an old coun- 
try and a new; ina nation laden with the wealthy accumulations of 
many centuries, and one whose disposable capital is not yet sufficient 
for the development of its own resources. A country in which primo- 
geniture, the aggrandizement of families, and the permanent distinction 
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of classes are leading features of social organization ; and another which 
bases its national life upon the sentiment that all men are created equal, 
and have equal rights in all that constitutes individual life and develop- 
ment, cannot but grow more and more unlike in many things, in which 
neither could become like the other but by a forced imitation, alike 
unnatural and prejudicial. The degree both of likeness and unlikeness 
which the future development of amicable relations is to produce, is not 
a matter of calculation. 

The whole remaining problem is bound up in one word—Commerce ; 
the interchange of thought and knowledge through the press and the 
post, and the interchange of commodities by trade. And commerce is 
governed, as to its extent, mainly by price. So that whatever enhances 
the cost of the interchange, obstructs its flow and lessons its volume, 
and to the same degree diminishes its benefits. 

To obstruct the free flow of knowledge from country to country in- 
tentionally, through fear of social or political danger from the larger 
accessions of knuwledge, is a barbarism no longer to be apprehended. 


In a popular government, such as each country enjoys, intelligence is 
universally recognised as the safeguard of liberty. Everything which 
cheapens the cost of paper and books and newspapers, favors the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and everything that enhances their cost is to be 
looked upon as an obstruction to this great object. To impose a tax on 
books and paper, either for revenue or for the protection of material 
interests, is to increase the cost of the diffusion of knowledge, and thus 
to sacrifice the greater good to the less. 

To subordinate the intellectual and moral interests of a great people 
—of two peoples—to the needs or the greeds of a small class, is so 
unstatesmanlike, that it must surely give way before an enlightened 
public opinion the moment the subject is fairly understood. The inter- 
change of thought and knowledge ought to be as free and universal 
between the two countries as between two counties of the same country. 
Let people weigh the principles and compare the ideas of each until al} 
their joint stock of knowledge and literature shall become the common 
property of both, and until that alone shall be accepted as true which 
can stand the unrestricted scrutiny of all. When the people of these 
two nations shall all read freely the same books, and when the audience 
of both English and American authors shall be the whole English-speak- 
ing public throughout the world, the petty jealousies, the trivial misap- 
prehensions, the unhappy distrusts, which dishonor the intelligence of 
the age, will be known no more; and the two nations will necessarily 
think alike precisely in proportion as they think justly. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


The proposed international copyright has an important bearing in 
this connection. The object of this copyright is to give to the authors of 
books, or their assigns, the exclusive right of publication in both coun- 

tries, in order to keep up the price in both. That this enhancement of 

the price in one country of books produced in the other, will have a 

tendency to limit the mutual circulation of current literature, will not 

be questioned. 

Whether the proper encouragement of authors requires this to be 
done, is the point which the two governments should first settle. Copy- 
right does not exist except as created by law; for it begins only when 
the steps are taken which the law prescribes, and it continues only so 
long as the law extends it. There is, therefore, no natural right in- 
volved; a man’s thoughts are his own only so long as he keeps them 
to himself; when he has uttered them they become the thoughts of all 
who receive them, and who thenceforth use them at pleasure. The title 
of a thought by original invention is no better than the title to an aster- 
oid by original discovery. The clothing of a man’s thoughts in language 
no more entitles him to their exclusive publication, after they are gone 
forth to the public, than a man’s careful study of the clothing of his 
person entitles him to forbid the imitation of his garb and gait as he 
walks the streets, The law creates copyright on the assumption that 
the public good will be promoted by the encouragement thus granted 
to authors to publish their works. The same law limits copyright as to 
its duration and extent, because the public good forbids the existence of 
a power to perpetuate the high price of books. What a drawback it 
would have been upon the circulation and influence of English litera- 
ture, if the law had invested the heirs of Shakespeare, of Bacon, of Mil- 
ton, with a perpetual copyright in their immortal work! The only 
proper question in the case relates to the sufficiency of the present en- 
couragement to authors, by the exclusive possesion of such a market for 
their books as is afforded by either one of these two nations. It is only 
a good book, in the intellectual sense, that deserves encouragement from 
the government. And it is only a good book, in the commercial sense, 
that is capable of being benefited by copyright. A very large majority 
of the books that are published never seli at all beyond the first edition ; 
and the excluse benefit of the first edition is in most cases sufficiently 
secured by priority in the market. 

Of the comparatively small number of books in either country which 
run through many editions, the product of money to their authors is 
now extremely liberal. Many of the makers of such books are able to 
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live in handsome independence on the fruits of their labors, such as is 
rarely attained by those of equal ability either in the professions or in 
the public service. These high literary prizes are already a strong 
inducement to others to try their fortune in the field of literary adven- 
ture, as is seen by the multitude of buoks which fall still-born from the 
press, because they do not possess the qualities for which the people 
purchase books. 

It can hardly be maintained that authorship, considered either as an 
industry or as an intellectual profession, is not as well protected and 
encouraged in proportion to the usefulness of its products, as any other 
human pursuit. The pecuniary return realized from their publication 
is neither the only nor chief encouragement by which authors of merit 
are induced to publish their works. The good they may do to mankind 
the reputation they may acquire, and the satisfaction of seeing their 
- thoughts widely diffused and received, and make a part of the mental 
wealth of their country and age, outweigh a thousandfold, to an enlarged 
and generous mind, the value of the material silver and gold yielded by 
their copyright. And it cannot be doubted that these higher returns, 
are directly increased by the freedom of publication unrestricted by 
copyright; because cheapness of price, and variety in the forms of pub- 
lication, are prime elements in the widest circulation of books. 

The reputation gained by Dickens and Thackeray and Tennyson, by 
the boundless circulation of their books in Amer‘ca, has powerfully re- 
acted upon their position in their own country, in ways which no amount 
of money received for copyright could ever have equalled. The same 
is true of many American authors, whose standing and satisfaction are 
mightily enhanced by the circulation of their works in England, solely 
through the freedom of the reprint. It is impessible to exaggerate the 
value of this international exchange of ideas through the medium of 
books, as a means of that general assimilation of thought and life, which 
is the highest guaranty of political and commercial intercourse and per- 
manent friendship between the two countries. While each nation, for 
the most part, buries its own literary trash, and each retains the exclu- 
sive circulation of books adapted specially to its own use, the whole 
volume of the best thoughts of one country have now their widest diffu- 
sion through their freedom of publication in the other. And as this 
goes on from age to age, always increasing as it advances, the minds of 
both nations will come to be fed chiefly upon the same food, until they 
grow alike in all the great qualities of national life. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


The two countries have a valuable modern experience as tu the influ- 
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ence of cheap postage, in hastening the process of assimilation among a 
people, as well as in greatly promoting the general advancement of 
civilization. And yet neither government appears to have entertained 
the idea of extending the application of the same principles to ocean 
postege. It bas happened, unfortunately, for reasons not necessary to 
be now considered, that the government of the United States, in cheap- 
ening their rates of inland postage, have never hit upon a complete sys- 
tem. Having established a rate higher by fifty per cent than the Eng. 
lish postage, they have been compelled to admit a number of variations 
for specal classes which desiroyed the uniformity of rate and the sim 

plicity in the details of arrangement, so essential to the success of cheap 
postage. Until it shall adopt the fundamental principles of uniformity 
in rate, simplicity in arrangement, and beneficence in spirit, its attempts 
at reform in ocean postage would fail of the success which a better sys- 
tem would surely attain. The English system of cheap postage, on the 
other hand, came full-orbed trom the brain of Sir Rowland Hill; purely 
scientific in its principles, complete in its details, beneficent in its plans 
and successful in its operations. 

It is, beyond a question, the most perfect piece of government machi- 
nery that ever was invented. It presente the government to the people, 
in daily contact with their business and their happiness, but always in 
the aspect of a benefactor, giving benefits of inestimable value and ex- 
acting but a penny in return. 

An English statesman, not now living, Mr. Richard Cobden, in con- 
versation with the writer in 1843, bore the strongest testimony in its 
favor, in the opinion expressed, that the introduction of cheap postage 
had rendered a violent revolution for the overthrow of the government 
in England forever impracticable. 

By the facilities which its affords for bringing the people all over the 
country, and of all classes, into mutual acquaintance and sympathy, and 
into the knowledge o1 each other’s wants and wishes and plans, it lends 
such unity and force to public opinion that all needed reforms can be 
effected, une after another, by the demonstrated will of the people, with- 
out violence or revolution. A quarter of a century has passed, and he 
has not yet proved a false prophet. 

It is a curious phenomenon in political philosophy, that in thirty 
years which have passed since the publication of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
pamphlet, and with all the experience by which his method has shown 
itself to be as perfect in operation as it is scientific in theory, no attempt 
has yet been made to apply its beneficent and irrefragable principles to 
the postage of letters sent by sea. There is no reason in the nature of 
the two services why the same method should not be adopted at sea as 
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on land, and with the same satisfactory results—all good and no evil. 

The cost of transportation of letters, which suggests itself at first 
blush as the great obstacle to cheap postage, was demonstrated by Sir 
Rowland Hill to be a mere insignificant portion, two-ninths of a farth- 
ing for a single letter, too small to be stated in money. And even 
this, it was shown, would be diminished in inverse proportion as the 
number of letters was increased. The cost to the government arises 
from other sources, which he classed together as “ Management.” And 
this cost of management is chiefly in sending, running and receiving the 
mails, and is therefore nearly independent of the number of letters. 
Consequently, the cost is increased in only a very small proportion as 
the number of letters is increased. 

Hence it is that the net income of the constantly increasing gross 
amount of British postage has constantly advanced until it has sur- 
passed the expenditure of the Post Office, so that the actual cost to the 
government of letter.postage in Great Britain is now less than a half- 
penny. Why should not the management be just as simple, and the 
transportation just as cheap, by sea as on land? The freight of a bar- 
rel of flour from New York to Liverpool costs from two to four shil- 
lings sterling, that is, from half a dollar to one dollar in American 
money. Its weight is two hundred pounds, equal to six thousand four 
hundred half-ounce letters, the postage on which, at a penny, would be 
£36 18s. The actual contrast is still more striking, by the fact that 
the average weight of single letters is less than a quarter of an ounce; 
so that the barrel of flour weighs as much as 12,800 letters, the postage 
of which would be about fifty pounds sterling. We may make all rea- 
sonable allowance for the bulkiness of letters, as compared with barrels 
of flour, but if we reckon them as “ measurement goods,” the actual cost 
of the transportation of a single letter will not exceed one third of a 
will, or about sixty-four thousandths of a farthing. The mails at sea 
would be much less exposed to injury or depredation than on land, and 
the whole management is more simple and less expensive. If either 
government finds it expedient, for reasons of its own, to subsidize lines 
of mail steamers with large gifts of money for carrying the mails, those 
reasons are governmental in their nature rather than postal, and this 
expense is not properly charged to letter postage. As far as postage 
proper is concerned, there is nothing to hinder the placing of the ocean 
mails upon precisely the same footing with the inland mails. As the 
United States have now no steamers plying batween the two countries, 
the whole matter rests at present with the government of Great Britain. 
And the reasons which prevent its adoption will be such as influence 
the determination of that government alone. That a twopenny postage 
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between the two countries would produce a prodigious increase of cor- 

is as certain as that such an increase of correspondence 
would deepen the currents of mutual sympathy and friendship , between 
the two peoples. It is hardly too much to predict that the same cause 
—<cheap postage—which is supposed to have rendered a bloody revolu- 
tion in England impossible, would be likely, if continued for a genera- 
tion, to render a bloody war between the two nations unimaginable. 
Those only who deprecate the mutual assimilation which unrestricted 
intercourse will produce, will resist the introduction of such an arrange- 
ment of intercourse as would be fruitful only of good to both peoples, 
ani fraught with immeasurable incidental benefits to our common 
humanity. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF NATIONS. 


But the greatest civilizer and assimilator of nations is Commerce. 

By the very structure of the world, by the unchangeable conforma- 
tions of continents and seas, by the diversities of soil and climate and 
production, and by the inherent distinctions among men in regard to 
their preferences and capacities, the Creator has clearly manifested his 
design that the humau race should depend upon the mutual exchange of 
commodities for its highest gratifications and developments. It is only 
in quite modern times that commerce has begun to produce its lighest 
benefits; and even now its capability of promoting the welfare of man- 
kind is only partially displayed. In proportion as religion has softened 
the rugged features of society, and thus allowed the dictates of humanity 
a wider scope and greater influence, commerce has at once grown more 
free, and at the same time'‘has regulated itself more by the rules of reci- 
procal justice. Science, also, has analyzed its principles, and given to 
it the guidance of intelligent reason. From the days of Adam Smith, 
philosophers at least have understood that trade is by its very nature 
an interchange of benefits. Each party gives that which he values less, 
and receives in exchange that which he values more, and thus both are 
enriched by the process. Without trade there could be no riches. A 
man might dig diamonds from a mine, and if he could not sell them he 
would starve in poverty. A community may fill itself to overflowing 
with its own productions, and yet remain poor and barbarous as to the 
blessings which wealth confers, until it opens its doors to exchange the 
hitherto worthless contents of its storehouses for the precious products 
of other climes, As all such interchange is voluntary, it follows that 
freedom is an essential element of success. Trade is trade only so far 
as it is free, because the choice of the will is only choice so long as it 
is free, 

2 
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The interferences of power to restrict trade are, like the interpositions 
of force in opposition to free will, mechanical and obstructive in their 
nature and oppressive in their operation, except where justified by some 
higher extraneous reason. From the days of the old Romans, who used 
the same word to designate an enemy and a stranger, it seems to have 
been a prevalent idea in Europe that hostility was the most essential 
element ef national life, and that nations existed chiefly to distrust and 
depress, or to injure and destroy other nations. It seemed to be ac- 
cepted as a fundamental axiom of statesmanship that no ration could 
enrich and elevate itself but at the expense of its neighbors. The nearest 
countries as to locality were regarded as most essentially and constantly 
“natural enemies.” The sorrowful poet Cowper wrote truth as well as 


poetry when he sung: 5 


“Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abbor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


The concurrent gruwth of commerce and civilization in the fourscore 
years that have elapsed shows that the poet was also a prophet, when 
he speaks of commerce as a necessary remedy : 


“Sure there is need of social intercouse, 
Benevolence and peace, and mutual aid, 
Between the nations, in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 
And by tke voice of all its elements 
To preach the general doom.” 


In the face of the vast and ruinous military preparations of most of 
the countries in Europe, and the failure of all negotiations for disarma- 
ment, it is yet an unquestionable fact that the political and commercial 
relations of these countries to each other have been wonderfully amelio- 
rated, and that the increase of commerce among them is at once a prin- 
cipal cause and an accurate measure of this great improvement. Com- 
merce, in proportion as it has become more free, has extended itself 
more and more widely, and everywhere encouraged a more varied and 
productive ministry, which in its turn furnishes more abundant material 
for the operations of commerce, until the conviction has become general 


among civilized nations that the trade of a country in peace is worth 


more than its spoils in war. And even in cases where the arbitrament 
of war cannot be avoided, although the improvements in the military 
art make war appear more terrific in its display, so great is the sup- 
porting and healing efficacy of modern commerce, that nations suffer 
less and recover more ‘quickly under the inflictions of war than they did 


.& hundred years ago. 
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tn the former ages, the right of trade was regarded as a privilege, to 
be conceded as a boon, or prohibited as a penalty; granted with conde- 
scension, or refused in anger. As each nation believed that it could 
enrich itself by trade only through the impoverishment of its neighbor, 
and could enrich its neighbor by trade only in proportion as it impover- 
ished itself, the regulation of international commerce became a subject 
of the profoundest study of statesmen and scholars, endeavoring to dis- 
‘cover in what way a government could most advance the interests of 
one country, while conferring the smallest benefits or inilicting the 


greatest injury upon another. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


Like all the struggles against the beneficent laws of social life estab- _ 
lished by the Creator, these narrow schemes perpetually frustrated 
themselves. And wherever they were reciprocally pursued, their ° 
results of mutual impoverishment or open hostility showed that restric- 
tions upon trade are in their nature identical with war, which is only a 
trial between nations to see which can do the other most harm. As the 
commerce between neighboring nations increased, it was found out, 
especially by English statesmen, that the same policy of commercial 
restriction through the taxing of foreign products, which had been 
originally introduced for purposes of hostility or national rivalry, could 
be made to subserve the further object of encouraging the production of 
articles at home, which would otherwise be imported from abroad. 

Hence productive duties on foreign products came to be employed as 
a substitute for governmental bounties on home products, as a means 
of promoting that diversity of industrial pursuits which is s0 necessary 
an ingredient to national prosperity. 

The protective policy is essentially of British origin, or, at least, has 
been followed out by the British government, until a recent period, in 
the most comprehensive manner. The operation of the protective polioy 
is to help domestic industry by making foreign products dear, while 
the bounty policy aims at the same result by making domestic products 
cheap. 

The one aims at high prices, the other at low prices. The fact was 
lost sight of, that the artificial raising of prices, if long continued, inevi- 
tably spreads itself over all branches of industry, enhances the cost of 
living and the wages of labor, and thus neutralizes its effect. This com- 
pels a further advance of protective duties, issuing again in a similar 
equilibrium of prices, calling for further imposts, 

The great increase and diffusion of wealth in modern commercial 
nations permitted this policy to be pursued for a long time, notwith- 
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stending ite obvious tendency everywhere to make the poor poorer, 
while it made the rich richer. But there must come a limit beyond 
which the alternate elevation of the wages of labor and the cost of sub. 
sistence cannot be extended, and then the protective policy breaks down, 
and must be laid aside. And with this comes in the practical adoption 
of the true economical philosophy, that the interests of nations are 
mutual and not antagonistic, which teaches that each one grows in 
wealth by the advance of its neighbor; that the impoverishment of a 
nation destroys the value of its trade, and thus impairs the prosperity of 
its neighbors ; that the highest possible prosperity of a country depends 
upon the greatest possible extension of its commerce, which is best pro- 
mioted by the utmost degree of freedom in trade: and that the diversi- 
fication of productive industries rests on the surest foundations when 
allowed its natural growth, under the influence of increasing commerce, 
advancing intelligence, unlimited freedom of labor, and the highest assu- 
rance of the enjoyment of its products. And this is also demonstrating 
in practice, that the continuance of the entente cordiale between nations 
long supposed to be necessary rivals, if not our natural enemies, is most 
sure to be permanent when it is upheld by the freest interchange of 
their respective products. 

All Europe is now falling gradually into this new system of policy, 
the nations most advanced in freedom and intelligence take the lead. 
The government of the United States still adheres to the protective 
policy, in all its bearings, and proportions, with the utmost tena- 
city, and is thus far supported by the apparent consent of the great 
body of the people of that country. The fact is certain, and if fully 
examined is less to be wondered at than regretted. That a body of 
English emigrants, going to found an English colony, having English 
laws and habits, and carrying with them only English ideas and litera- 
ture, should, on setting up for themselves, ‘fall’ spontaneously into the 
adoption of English methods of policy in regard to most things not 
actually involved in the process of separation, would be anticipated as 
philosophically as it has been realized historically. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton, the first Seeretary of the Treasury of the 
United States under the Constitution, in his first report on finance, pro- 
posed the encouragement of domestic manufactures as one of the leading 
objects to be aimed at in legislation. And the first Congress of the 
present government incorporated this idea by express words in its first 
act laying duties on foreign goods. By the greater number of American 
statesmen and financiers this idea has been received, without a serious 
question of its soundness, to this day. In all the incessant fluctuations 
of the tariff, the changes have been only in degree and not in principle. 
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In all the strifes of parties they have started with the common axiom 
of “duties for revenue, with incidental protection.” Of late a few 
extremists have almost ventured to proclaim the doctrine that duties 
ought to be laid with reference t> protection chiefly, even if their effect 
should be a diminution of revenue. 

Their plain utterance would be, ‘‘ Duties for protection, with inciden- 
tal revenue.” 

It is safe to say that the system has reached its acme in the United 
States, and that any future changes in the tariff will be in the other 
direction. The need of revenue to meet the exigencies of the public 
debt, the general embarrassment arising from the continuance of exor 
bitant prices, the viger with which the true principles of political econ- 
omy are now urged upon the public mind, and the obvious interest of 
the country in the restoration and expansion of its commerce, caunot 
but extend the conviction, already adopted by large numbers of the 
ablest thinkers and most learned scholars of the country, that the pro- 
tective policy has already been carried too far, and that the future 
prosperity of the people depends now upon a rapid change towards the 
policy of free trade. The common sophistries by which the protective 
policy justifies itself are only the gloss by which it is apologized for and 
made presentable in the arena of public opinion. A more careful exam- 
ination of the facts will show that its vital principle is to be found in 
the idea of national antagonism which is discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. No current argument in its favor would be considered 
complete, no popular presentation of it would be {found persuasive 
enough to satisfy the body of the American people, unless it was vital- 
ized with the idea that it is both necessary and right to protect the 
laboring classes of the country against the ruinous competition of “the 
pauper labor of Europe.” 

That is the opprobrious term employed by the protectionist press of 
America to describe the industrial classes of the parent countries of 
their own population. But the laboring classes in America are already 
beginning to see that they have only a choice of competitions; for the 
facilities of crossing the ocean are now such, that the laboring classes of 
both Europe and Asia can easily transfer the field of competition to the 
American soil, so that all they can gain by their protective tariff, if it is 
continued a length of time, is the privilege of paying exorbitant prices 
for their subsistence, while the capitalist gets the lion’s share of the ben- 
efits. 

But the selfish expectation of building up their own manufacturing 
interests by destroying those of their European neighbors, with the 
satisfaction of pampering their own laborers by starving their kindred 
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in Europe, is still insufficient tu give political popularity to the protec. 
tive system, such as will secure its permanent continuance. The appeal 
is made to what is supposed, by superficial thinkers, to be the over- 
mastering passion of the American people, by holding forth the protec 
tive policy as a weapon of special power to injure the British nation. 
The supposed traditional hatred of England, handed down from the 
American revolution, is chafed and exasperated by representations 
designed to create the belief that the British commercial policy is 
always governed by the single aim to destroy American manufactures. 

And no man of prominence in America can support even 4 partial 
relaxation of the rigors of protection, without bringing upon himself the 
stigma of being a partisan, snd probably a pensioner, of “British free 
trade.” The persistence and vehemence with which these representa- 
tions are urged, attest the consciousness of the protection advocates that 
their cause cannot be maintained among their own people, unless the 
belief is prupagated that high duties are a weapon of special force to 
injure Grext Britain. I the tariff would inflict serious injury only upon 
Germany, the German citizens have already too much political influence 
to allow hatred of Germany to be aroused and appealed to in favor of 
any measure of policy in America. If it were only France that was 
concerned, no American statesman would venture to propose the inflic- 
tion of injury upon France in face of the strong national sympathies 
with France which have come down trom the days of Independence. 
The protective policy cannot stand in America, by the admission of its 
advocates, except as it is deemed an expression of hos*ility against Eng- 
land. But for these representations it would begin to be abandoned 
before the close of the present administration. So long as it is continued 
it will remain an expression of unabated and unalterable hostility, in 
the face of which it is in vain to expect any considerable amelioration 
in the political and commercial relations of the two countries. 

The circle of topics belonging to this discussion, cannot be completed 
without a reference to the Dominion of Canada, in its bearing upon the 
relations between the two countries. It is impossible to wink out of 
view the fact that the present value of this possession, in the eyes of the 
British nation, has reference chiefly to the contingency of war with the 
United States. Since the adoption of free trade, the value of such a ter- 
ritory for its trade depends upon the condition of the people, and not at 
all on their political relations. The possession or the abandonment of 
Canada can have no perceivable bearing upon the relations between Great 
Britain and any European nation, unless it might possibly, in some con- 
tingency, become a means of involving the United States in some entang- 
ling alliance with a European power at war with Engiand. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 


Ina strictly military point of view, looking either to an American or 
European war, Canada is rather a source of weakness than a tower of 
strength against any power having both an army and a navy. It wou!d 
be a prominent point of attack, while the highest British military author- 
ities pronounce it incapable of a prolonged defence. If we study carefully 
the utterances of British statesmen and authors, we are struck with the 
constant outcropping of the idea that Canada is to be held, cherished, 
improved, strengthened, fortified, as a make-weight against the United 
States. The recent confederation of the provinces was urged upon them 
by the Imperial government as an imperial measure, and for imperial 
objects, rather than for any benefit it would be to the people of the colo- 
nies. Every influence which the home government could employ was put 
in requisition, and brought to bear upon the provincial leaders before the 
final consent could be obtained to the union. A powerful party in the 
Dominion already sees with pain that it is a great injury to their future 
prospects to be thus held in a position where they are expected to feel 
the heaviest of the blows, in a possible war in which they have no concern, 
The proposed railway between Quebec and Halifax, the funds for which 
were held up as one of the chief inducements for confederation, is now 
laid down by a route running quite away from the population, for govern- 
mental reasons only, having reference to no necessity but that arising 
from hostilities with the United States. Not for commercial, but military, 
reasons they are called upon to build a railway through a cold and sterile 
region, which will probably be among the last in the world to become 
populous and productive. It is not for defence, but offence, that the 
aggrandizement of Canada is cherished. England is not more secure from 
invasion by the forts in Canada. As a bulwark against invasion from 
America Canada is worthless. It is only valuable asa sally-port for inva- 
sion of America by British troops, gathered and marshalled in Canada, to 
fight the battles of Great Britain upon the soil of the United States. If 
Canada were held and managed as it is, mainly for the benefit of its trade, 
the Dominion would not be ailowed to adopt the American system of pro- 
tective duties against British products, but would be brought at once 
within the blessings of free trade. Its value in this regard is that of a 
standing menace towards the United States. It is as if a man were 
standing with a brandished club at the gate, while inviting you to become 
sociable and friendly, thus showing himself ready to break your head at 
a moment’s notice if you disoblige him. In all this the colonies are 
wholly passive. They are held as a convenience for the uses of the 
mother country. Their sentiments or their interests are alike immaterial 
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to the result. Be they ever so hostile, they can do no act and pursue no 
policy on their own account. Be they ever so friendly, they cannot help 
being held up as a standing menace against the United States. 

It is impossible that amicable relations should be perfect between 
neighbors, when one keeps dogs and guns in constant display against the 
other. This would be true were defence alone the avowed object of the 
army ; still more where the object is coercion and intimidation by the 
threat of invasion or injury. It is only the slightness of the apprehension 
of peril from this source that renders the American people so indifferent 
to all these hostile demonstrations. It is evident, however, that this 
obstacle to national amity can only be removed by the adoption of a dif. 
ferent policy, supported by different reasons, and having other tendencies 
than those of menace and hostility. What that policy should be is not 
within the scope of the present ivquiry. A single suggestion only will 
be ventured. 


THE XORTH GERMAN UKNION-——ITS EFFECTS AND ITS MORAL. 


All friends of freedom who have sprung from Teutonic stock, cherish 
a special solicitude for revival of civil liberty and its blessings in the 
“Fatherland” of Germany. Such a restoration long seemed to be an 
impossibility, through the division of the country into a large number of 
petty sovereignties, whose mutual rivalries and conflicts forbade the hope 
of speedy improvement. Nearly forty years ago, a German scholar and 


patriot, himself an exile for his love of liberty, Dr. Francis Lieber, now a 
learned and distinguished publicist in New York, wrote in the Hecyelo. 
pedta Americana, of which he was the editor, this striking prediction : 


It needs no prophetic eye to foresee that the time will come when Ger- 
many will sustain that struggle which England and France ended long 
ago; will become united and rest from the bloody conflicts in which, for 
centuries, Germans have slain Germane, and which have wasted their 
wealth, checked their industry, impeded their development of public law, 
and extinguished in their literature that manliness which is so strong a 
feature in that of a neighboring nation, partly descended from them— 
conflicts most fully exhibited in that heart-rending tragedy, the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

It may be asserted, without paradox, that union is at present more 
necessary for Germany than liberty; at least, give her the former, and 
the latter will soon follow.” (Vol. v., p. 480. Philad. 1832.) 


That which all the desolating German wars of all the centuries had 
not begun to produce, the unification of the German peoples into one 
body, has been reserved to be the triumph of freedom of commercial inter- 
course. 
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In the year 1807, after the disastrous campaigns of Ulm and Jena, by 
which Germany was almost subjugated to France, the statesmen of Prus- 
sia were aroused to the conviction that there was no way in which the 
nation could recover itself but by great improvements in the condition of 
the people. The first step was tho abolition of the land monopoly of the 
nobles, so that the land could be owned by its cultivators. The next was 
the concession of local self-government to the towns. The result was seen 
when the body of the people turned out to drive the French invaders from 
their soil in 1818. During the financial exhaustion which followed these 
terrific struggles, the want of capital and labor prevented any great 
advance in manufacturing industry. But by 1818 the government 
became satisfied of the necessity of such a change of policy as would 
encourage manufactures, by freeing them as much as possible from all 
governmental burdens. They therefore at once reduced the customs 
duties to a mere revenue scale, in no case exceeding ten per cent. At 
the same time earnest overtures were made to all the independent Ger- 
manic powers for the establishment among themselves of a Zoll-Verein, or 
Customs Union, whereby absolute free trade should be established 
among all the states agreeing thereto. The bigotry and jealousy of the 
reigning houses, with other causes, made it nearly twenty years before 
so manv powers had come into the Customs Union as would afford a fair 
trial of efficacy. But just in proportion as it went into operation prosper- 
ty followed in its train. 

In 1858 tha Zoll-Verein embraced above thirty-three miliions of peo- 
ple. Each state effected its accession by the formality of a treaty, and 
not by act of legislation—showing that the mutual regulation or abolish- 
ishment of customs is a legitimate subject of treaties between states jeal- 
ous of their own sovereignty. By the fundamental rules of the Zoll- 
Verein, each state regulated the duties on ifs own frontiers, but no foreign 
product was to be prohibited, and no duties were to be levied above the 
original Prussian standard of 1818; that is ten per cent ad valorem, but 
the free list might be extended at pleasure. In fact, nearly all raw mate- 
rials of manufactures were free. The product of the customs went into a 
common fund, and were distributed among the states according to popula- 
tion. The aggregate of imports of the Zoll-Verein increased from one 
hundred and thirty-seven million thalers in 1837, to two hundred and 
eight millions in 1853, and three hundred and fifty-four millions in 1857. 
The home product of iron increased from three millions seven hundred 
thousand ewt. in 1850, to ten million cwt. in 1858 ; while the importation 
of iron increased, at the same time from two and a half million ewt. in 
1850, to six and a half millions in 1858. Both these advances illustrate 
the financial improvement of the Union, and show at once the effect of a 
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low revenue rate of duties of ten per cent on foreign imports, and of the 
perfect freedom of trade between the parties to the compact. And now 
in 1868, German unity, the cynosure of German liberty, is on the point 
of a complete consummation, to the great rejoicing of all the Teutonic 
races and peoples, and the great advancement of general peace and civili- 
zation. Laus Deo /* 

These great and beneficent results of a system of measure so simple and 
unexceptionable, prompt the inquiry, how far an arrangement of some- 
what similar character may ultimately be found both advantageous and 
practicable between the three great English-speaking countries, Great 
Britain, the United States of America, and the Dominion of Canada! 
An Anglo-Saxon Customs Union! Perfect freedom of trade and exchange 
between the three countries, such as now exists between the counties of 
England, between the States of America, and between the provinces of 
Canada! How many difficult problems it would settle! How many 
causes of jealousy it would remove! How many bonds of sympathy it 
would create and strengthen! What causes (commercial or political) 
would be likely to renew hostilities between these countries for hundreds 
of years tocome? It is not to be supposed that two countries, however 
well disposed, with an ocean between them, would pattern their Customs 
Union precisely after that adopted by the German states, adjacent to each 
other. Let the details be adjusted by those who shall be called to settle 
the terms of the agreement. Where there is a will there is a way. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The present time seems eminently propitious for the discussion of the 
question proposed by the Cobden Club: “On the best way of developing 
improved political and commercial relations between Great Britain and 
the United States of America.” Both countries are just about taking a 
fresh departure in the career of their national history. In England the 
great question of parliamentary reform, which has been the bugbear of 
politicians for a generation, has been settled with only the bustle and 
excitement of an ordinary change of administration. 

The cry of “ Finality,” with which the leaders of the Reform of 1832 
sought to cover their own cowardice, or calm the fears of the country 
squires against any further concession to popular rights, has yielded at 
last to the dictates of reason. The teachings of all human experience 
show that finelity is an attribute only of the works of God, and that 





* It is a noticeable circumstance, in illustrating the sophistries by which the protective 
policy is sup»orted in Amer:ca, that Mr Henry C. Carey, of Philad Iphia, th- greatest living 
authori y in favor of that policy, in his lat st publieation adduces he Prus: ia’. tariff of 1818, 
and the success of the Zo'i-Verein, as_a brilliant example of the blessings confeired by pro- 
tection in contrast with free trade !— Washington ‘Republican, November 30, 1868. 
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change is the essential condition of all human processes and institutions 
So long as there is anything new to be learned, or anything in the present 


to be made better, there must be a change. The fear of the “ American 
ization of British institutions,” which was the last resort the opponents of 
progress, has already gone to take its piace with the tears of Guy Fawkes 
and the Pretender.* Hereafter the whole body of the people are to find 
themselves, not arrayed in two hostile ranks, each seeking, at the expense 
of the common welfare, to aggrandize and protect itself by depressing the 
other, but as a homogeneous mass of fellow-patriots, all bound togethor 
by a community of interests and responsibilities, and all working for the 
common end, by doing all in their power to elevate their country, by 
improving the condition of every person in it. In this career of national 
growth and glory, unparalleled in history, there is not a genercus heart 
in America that will not bid the grand old mother country a hearty “God 
speed you,” without a single jealous reserve, or one misgiving fear. 

In like manner, in the United States, the great evil of slavery, hereto- 
fore regarded by the whole British nation, with rare exceptions, as the 
rock upon which the American Uaion would one day be broken to pieces, 
has disappeared as absolutely as if the earth had opened and swallowed it 
down deep in the abyss, closing over its sudden grave, so that it can 
never reappear. Instead of wrecking the Union, the whole excitement 
connected with the overthrow of slavery and the suppression of the larg- 
est rebellion that ever was suppressed, has not effected even a chanze of 
administration, Some finarcial embarrassments and irregularities, a great 
exhaustion at the South, are symptoms of the passing away of a great 
convulsion ; but the onward progress of the United States in that which 
chiefly concerns the greatness and glory of a nation, has never been sus- 
pended for a moment, and is now in many respects more brilliant than 
ever before. 

Thus the predictions of the prophets of evil in either country, regarding 
the other or itself, have wholly failed, and the two nations are now at 
liberty to cherish the highest sentiments of mutual respect and admira- 
tion,without a single drawback. it is a happy omen for the future, that 
as both nations are free themselves, and the friends of freedom every- 
where, so the increase of friendly relations between them depends mainly 
upon the increase of freedom in their mutual intercourse. 

The question raised by the Cobden Club is that on which the future of 
the two countries mainly depends. Every measure and every feeling 
that tends to improve their mutual relations, tends equally to the most 





* Mr. Robert Lowe, in giving that ks for his late election to Par'iament by the Londen Uni- 
versity, used these remarkable words: ‘* Perhaps the best thing is to look at America, not as 
& warnicg to deter, but an example to imitate,” 
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substantial advantage of the country that shall adopt it. The two coun- 
tries are so much alike in so many particulars of character and circum- 
stances, that they cannot but grow more and more alike, and more and 
more attached to each other, if progress is permitted in that direction. 
At the same time the two are so different in so many respects, that it 
wiil be possible enough for them to grow more and more estranged and 
embittered, until in a course of ages it will be hard to believe that they 
came of the same stock, and were once the same in language and religion, 
in laws and manners, as children of the same mothers, and heirs of the 
same fathers. It is impossible that their political and commercial rela- 
tions shall remain as they are for a few generations to come. The begin- 
ning of the next century will show something of the huge proportions of 
the problem now under consideration. The generation oi scholars, of 
statesman, of politicians, and men of business, now on the stage of action 
stand at the gate of this awful future. Impulses and directions now given 
to the course of affairs will bear fruit of good or evil, in proportions s0 
gigantic as we whe are now planting the seeds of things have never yet 
seen, and could not believe, though a man should tell us of them. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND RATE OF INTEREST. 


The city article of the London Times, of the 7th instant, gives an 
explanation of the motives for the advancing of the bank rate to 44 per 
cent, which has attracted much attention here, and has contributed to the 
rapid advance in the gold premium this week. The Times speaks with 
an air of positiveness which, whatever may have been its real occasion, is 
construed by many among us as warranting the supposition that its 
utterances are semi-official; and it is this inference alone which has 
given its statements any serious practical importance. The advance of 
the rate is attributed entirely to a desire on the part of the Bank directors 
to check the London speculation in American securities, Says the writer 


Whether the advance of the Bank rate to 44 per cent will create pressure and 
distrust sufficient to check the ardor of those who are placing their money on these 
securities, is the point to be solved. All that can be positively known is. that if 44 
per cent will not -uffice the movement will goon to the requisite point, whether that 
—— be 5 per cent or 10 per cent. We cannot keep up the New York inflation 
: youd a certain range any more than we could perpetuate the London inflation of 

866. 


It is difficult to determine what reliance is to be placed upon these 
confident assertions, and whether what is said to be “ positively known,” 
represents official inspiration or private opinion. Judging, however, from 
the remarks of other London journals upon the Times’ article, it would 
appear that its announcement was received with much local distrust. The 
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course of the Bank managers, since the advance of the 6th instant, has 
pot been confirmatory of these vaticinations. The advance of the rate 
produced but a momentary pressure, which fell as heavily upon Consols 
and legitimate discounts as upon Five-Twenties; and considering the 
advance in gold, our bonds have since been more than steady at London, 
t while probably not less than $7,500,000 have been sent there and to 
d Frankfort, within the last two weeks. Moreover, a prominent banking 
y house has failed here, with important connections in London and on the 
’ Continent, a fact calculated to excite distrust in New York credits, 
a These facts show conclusively that the first turn of the Bank screw has 
, failed to effect the object attributed to it by the Zimes ; and as two 

weeks have elapsed, with a continuance of the bond movement and yet 
f without a second “ twist,” there is good reason for doubting the accuracy 
f of its version of the policy of the Bank. 

The directors of the Bank of England have a weak conception of their 
mission and power if they imagine that they can exercise any permanent 
control over the present investment demand for our securities. The 
demand has been stimulated by a real improvement in the credit of our 

Government; and it indicates that there is a surplus of capital in England 

which selects this as the most desirable form of investment. It may be 

true that more than the usual amount of Five-Twenties is now being 

“carried” by London bankers; but this is no more than naturally results 

from the enlarged legitimate inquiry, and cannot be an element of suf- 
: ficient magnitude to threaten the equilibrium of the London money 
| market. When the legitimate investment demand ceases, the distrusted 
. speculation will decline. Moreover, in the matter of this class of 
securities, the Londyn market always has a safety valve in the Con- 
tinental markets, which are at all times ready to take them when the 
former is over supplied. The interference of the Bank might force a 
certain amount of Five-Twenties from London to Frankfort, to the loss of 
the Exchange and the gain of the Bourse; but, only for a moment, could 
it check the natural outflow of our securities, or the speculation naturally 
attendant thereon. We scarcely think the Bank managers need to be 
taught these elementary lessons; although their apparently too-ready 
spokesman of the Zimes may. 
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‘ON THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BY JAMES CAIRD, F&Q. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, March, 1868.] 
IL 


T hold ia my hand a little blue book which has cost the country ten 
thousand pounds, and yet it is one of the cheapest ever published at the 
public expense. It contains the agricultural returns of 1867, obtained 
from nearly five hundred thousand persons, on every farm, large and 
small, in Great Britain ; and the more it is studied the more clearly will 
it show the immense value to the public of the facts which it embraces, 
and the brief yet perspicuous manner in which they are presented. The 
greatest credit is due to the departments through which they have been 
gathered—to the Inland Revenue, by whose organization this most exten- 
sive inquiry has been conducted, and to the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade, by whom the returns have been collated and elaborated. 

Twenty years’ experience has now been gained of free trade in corn. In 
that time we have imported nearly one hundred and twenty million quar- 
ters of wheat, which is a yearly average four times greater than that of 
the twenty preceding years. Since 1861, the annual imports of all kinds 
of corn have averaged three million tuns in weight, equivalent to one 
voyage of the total tonnage of the United Kingdom employed in the 
foreign trade. The official value of these yearly imports has ranged 
during that short period between twenty and forty millions sterling. Of 
the whole corn of all kinds consumed in this country, we receive one- 
fourth from abroad, and for the great staple—the staff of life—wheat, we 
are dependent cn the foreigner for one-third of our annual supply. 

Returns which have given us a basis of certainty, upon which to com- 
pute our annual requirements, and to provide for them—and which will 
tend to prevent panic, and sudden and unnecessary fluctuations, in inter- 
ests so vast and important—are indeed cheaply purchased by so small a 
cost. It will be my task in this paper to exhibit their general results, 
and to show some of the modes by which they may be used for the public 
advantage. 

It may be interesting at this point to note in a single paragraph the 
principal changes which have taken place in English agriculture during 
the last three centuries, In the middle of the sixteenth century, beef and 
pork were sold at a halfpenny a pound, mutton and veal at a halfpenny 
half farthing. The preamble of the statute fixing these prices, states that 
these “ four kinds of butchers’ meat were the food of the poorer sort.” 


nd 
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But there was a scarcity of corn, Laws were therefore enacted against 
throwing the land into pasture. The number of sheep allowed to be kept 
by one farmer was restricted to 2,000. No corn was allowed to be 
exported. An acre of good land in Cambridgeshire was let at a shilling, 
A hundred years later there seems to have been a regular importation of 
foreign corn, it having been computed that £2,000,000 went out in one 
year to pay for it, The high price led to increased home production, 
Then began a new policy. Not on'y was the exportation of corn allowed, 
but it was stimulated by a bounty. A hundred years later, in 1753, corn 
riots disturbed the country, and continued during that and the following 
years, in consequen ve of the high price of corn, alleged to be caused by 
the bounty on its exportation. After that the country passed through a 
period of protection against foreign corn, and a stimulus was thus offered 
in a different direction to its home growth. When that policy finally 
disappeared in 1848, the great bulk of the people had ceased to know 
anything of butchers’ meat, except as an occasional Sunday luxury. Now, 
after twenty years of free trade, clear of all stimulus of bounty or protec- 
tion, the natural balance brings us round to a position in which every 
country, according to its own interests, has become tributary to us for 
the various supplies that we require; our own soil is applied to the pro- 
duction that each man finds most remunerative ; and, participating in the 
general welfare; the great body of the people are able to share, not only 
in the bread, but in the meat from which their fathers tor three genera- 
tions were compelled to abstain. 

The chief advantage of the returns is the certainty we have thereby 
obtained of the acreage of our various crops, and of the numbers of the 
different kinds of live stock. If we compare the facts now ascertained 
with the estimates most carefully prepared in 1853, by that eminent 
authority, the late Mr. McCulloch, we find a remarkable agreement in the 
total acreage of corn, but a great difference in two of the principal kinds. 
The wheat is nearly the same in both—3,640,000 in the returns, and 
3,750,000 in the estimate. In barley there is an immense discrepancy, 
especially as regards England, where 2,000,000 acres are returned, and 
1,000,000 estimated. For Scotland and Ireland the error is the other 
way, 388,000 acres being returned, and 750,000 estimated. In oats the 
discrepancy is about 1,000,000 acres, much of which can be accounted for 
by the ascertained diminution which has taken place since 1853, the date 
ofthe estimate. And, in regard to barley, there cannot be a doubt that a 
great increase since that time has been made to the acreage, from the 
gradually rising proportion which of late years the price of barley has 
borne to wheat. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without recording my admiration 
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of the general accuracy of Mr. McCulioch’s estimate of the total acreage 
of corn, Viz., 11,470,000, as compared with 11,450,000 shown by the 
returns. 

Nothing like the same accuracy is to be found in some of the estimates 
of live stock. In 1836, the number of cattle in the United Kingdom was 
estimated by one writer, quoted by a leading agricultural authority, at 
15,400,000. The actual numbers now are found to be 8,700,000. The 
sheep in Great Britain were estimated at 48,000,000; the actual num- 
bers are 28,000,000. The pigs were estimated at 18,000,000: the actual 
numbers are 4,000,000. In number and value that great branch of our 
national property, the live stock, seems thus to have been estimated at 
100 per cent more than really existed! 

The changes that have taken place in Scotland and Ireland during the 
last ten years are shown in the returns, and are very considerable, the 
acreage of wheat having dropped one-half in that period. The loss f{ 
wheat in Scotland has been recovered by a nearly equal increase in barley 
and oats, but in Ireland there has been a loss also in each of these crops 
of about a sixth. It is nearly compensated by a gain, during the same 
period, of 120,000 cattle, 1,000,000 sheep, and 278,000 pigs. The most 
striking change recorded is seen by the Irish returns—conducted so ably 
for more than twenty years by the registrar-general, Mr. Donelly—which 
show in the following figures the production of corn and potatoes : 

Corn, Potatoes 
Tons, 


Qrs. 
1857. Total estimated yield. ......cccceeseeeeses 11,500,000 $,500,000 
1866, « ” = eeeereee 28280 2€8060508088 8,800,000 8,006,000 


These ten years mark a great change in the husbandry of Ireland, the 
production of corn having fallen nearly one-fourth, while that of potatoes 
has declined one-seventh. That a change in the same direction in regard 
to corn has been going on in England, I have no doubt, though not to 
anything like the same extent. But the rapidity and magnitude of the 
changes which are now known to have taken place in the breadth of corn 
land, in Ireland and Scotland, are most convincing proofs of the public 
advantage of annual returns for the whole kingdom. 


IL. 


The acreage having been obtained, the first step, in reckoning the pro- 
duce of the crop, is to find the yield per acre of an average of years, and 
the influence of seasons on the yield of each year. 1 here confine myself 
to the yield of wheat, which is the staple bread corn of the country. 

No one can have studied this subject without being impressed with the 
great care bestowed on the question by Mr. Jacob, Mr. Tooke, Mr. New- 

3 
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march, and Mr. McCulloch. When, therefore, in putting forth an esti- 
mate of our crops in 1851, I felt myself obliged to differ from these very 
eminent authorities, I ventured to do so only from the conviction that the 
extent of my own inquiries, as Times’ commissioner, in nearly every 
county in England, had given me a command of facts not before acces- 
sible. Thirty to thirty-two bushels of wheat an acre had been accepted 
as the average produce of this country. The facts I had ascertained Jed 
me to fix it, in 1850, at not more than »6},—and, notwithstanding the 
improvements which in the last 18 years have been made, I do not believe 
that the average yield of England, at this time, exceeds 28 bushels. 

After a certain point is reached, the progress of average yield per acre, 
is very low. Arthur Young, in 1770, summed up the result of his inqui- 
ries at an average of 23 bushels an acre. In 1850 mine gave 264, the 
whole increase in 80 years being thus only 3} bushels. Careful inquiry 
and observation lead me to the conclusion that, in the 18 years which 
have since elapsed, it would not be safe to take credit for an increase 
greater than 1} bushel, and even that is nearly twice the rate of progress 
of the preceding 80 years. We must not forget that a large portion of 
the wheat land of England is clay of moderate quality, as is proved by 
the fact that there are still 1,000,000 acres every year in bare fallow, 
The average produce of wheat in Ireland during the last 20 years, has 
been found to be a little under 24 bushels, But even this is higher than 
that of any of our European neighbors, and 50 per cent above the average 
of France. Taking the proportion of acreage in England and Ireland, | 
find 27 bushels to be the average yield of the United Kingdom. 

The influence of seasons on the yield is the next step to be considered. 
Its magnitude and effects are very easily illustrated. Of the last 20 years, 
1854 and 1863 were the most prolific seasons; 1853 and 1867 the worst. 
The difference in weight and yield of wheat in 1863 and 1867, was equal 
to 14 bushels an acre; 1863 having been 84 bushels above the average; 
and 1867 5} belowit. The result isas follows: 


Cost of wheat and flour, 1863 
Of which paid for foreign corn 
Coat of wheat and flour, 1867......... eedvbsediccives 
Of which paid for foreign corn... ,....ssescccsecces os eveuees $3,500,000 





Difference caused by bad season..... aneceenes £30,000,000  £27,400,000 


Not only 1s the price augmented to the consumer by the whole amount 
of this loss, but nearly the whole of it goes out of the country. There 
are many here more competent than I to reckon ita influence on trade 
and comm+:rce ; and to estimate the value of being early forewarned, that 
£30,000,000 more will be required in a given year to pay for the bread 
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corn ofthe people, and 27,000,000 more gold be exported in its purchase 
from abroad. 

I have framed the following table, showing the fluctuations of the sea- 
sons, and their effect on the yield of wheat in the !ast 20 years, on the 
basis of the experiments of Mr. Lawes, in Hertfordshire, which have 
proved a very satisfactory index of the general yield over the chief wheat 
producing area of the kingdom, and are indeed the most instructive series 
of facts for the guidance of the British corn-grower on record. 


Yield in Bushe!s 
ane or Pius moe pag - nog 





Firat st Cele of Bix MO | iB cee race scnsnacsccooceseces soeees 


eter eeee ters eeee se eeeseses Sane 
eter ereeeees seeese eseceseresee ST F fF BMD scencce see seeevresesesesesssetes 


weer sess eeseeees etre Seeeesens FT B fF BUY oe seco seteseesesevresssesssesses 





weed «ee OOS sere eeseseseseoeesese 


A careful consideration of these figures will bring out many points of 
interest affecting the revenue and wealth of the country, and the comfort 
of the people. For it is well that we should remember that every requi- 
site of food or clothing is an annual pro.uct of the earth, yielded, no 
doubt, to a large degree, in proportion to the ingenuity and industry 
employed on it by man. But when man has done his utmost, the result 
is determined by influences beyond his control. In the literal words of 
the apostle, Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God giveth the 
increase. Of those substances on which life and health, day by day, 
depend, there is every year a new production. There is not a single arti- 
cle of food and clothing that is not, directly or indirectly, of vegetable 
growth; not accumulated and stored away in the bowels ofthe earth 

like our mineral wealth, but dependent, year by year, on the sun and rain 

in due season. If we draw a line in the column, beginniag with 1854 

and ending with 1865, we shall fiad the remarkable faet, that in those 12 

years there were 10 good harvests in England, and only two below an 

average, This covered the whole period of Lord Palmerston’s succeasful 

administration, During these 12 years we had to bear the burden of the 

Crimean war, followed by the Indian mutiny, and the increased military 
expenditure begun in 1860. From 1855 to the last year, our annual 
expenditure has averaged £67,000,000 as against the £50,000,000 of 
preceding years, and during that period there has been an actual diminu- 
tion of taxation of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, with no increase in 
the national debt. Can it be doubted that such a run of propitious sea- 
sons aided the gilted minister who conducted the finances of this country 
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to meet successfully our vast expenditure, not only without serious pres. 
sure on the people, but with largely increased development of their indus. 
try and resources ? 

Now, this element of uncertain seasons, aij which man is power. 
less to provide, is in reality not so difficult to estimate in its effects as it 
appears. The great bulk of wheat in this country is produced along the 
eastern and southern seaboard, from York to Devon, and the adjoining 
inland counties, extending over little more than three degrees of latitude, 
within which climate and seasons are very much alike. Hence a few 
careful trials will very accurately reveal the yield over the whole region. 
‘The annual trials of Mr. Lawes, in Hertfordshire, which have been con- 
ducted with the greatest care for more than 20 years, have proved a 
wonderfully accurate test of the general yield of.the country. That 
county is a nearly central point in the wheat region. But we need not 
limit ourselves to it. Accurate trials of yield in various parts of the 
district may be made by any one who will take the necessary pains; and 
according to the care and judgment bestowed, will be the benefit derived 
in an early appreciation of the result. As greater facility is acquired by 
experience in the collection of the returns of acreage, we may hope soon 
to have the facts published in August, or early in September. The 
abstract for Ireland was published for 1867 on 12th September. The 
public will then have only to apply to that acreage their own ascertained 
rate of yield, and the total crop of the year will be known. Our farmers 
being first in the market, and most competent of all persons to test the 
yield, will be in a position to derive the earliest advantage from the 
returns. 

Let us now apply the preceding data to a calculation of the yield of 
the last harvest. By the middle of September let us suppose that we 
have had in our hands the returns of acreage. We take examples from 
various districts of the climate of the year, and find, on careful measure- 
ment after threshing, that the yield of wheat has been 64 bushels below 
the average, but of better than average weight, so that the actual defi- 
ciency is reduced to 6 bushels an acre, or 21 bushels instead of 27, as the 
yield of the crop for 1867 for the whole kingdom. We apply these 
figures to the acreage of wheat shown by the returns, and find that our 
last wheat crop will yield us only 9,700,000 quarters. 


Ii. 


Here enters the question of annual consumption, for on its amount and 
the degree in which it is affected by price, depends the extent of our fur- 


ther requirements. 
On this important point in our calculations, I have prepared a table of 
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produce and imports for the five years preceding 1867, during which 
period the Irish returns show us that the breadth of corn has undergone 
little variation. It shows the fluctuation of yie'd and the total produce 
of each year, the foreign supply required and received during the succeed- 
ing year, the average price of that year, and the total supply of home and 
foreign wheat and flour in each year from 1862 to 1867. To this I have 
added my estimate of the produce of crop 1867. 

















Fo v 
. 335 ota Home  Eeatimated Supply Recieved Bree 
{ 
Hy Produce. Require- Bucceeding “Year, Total Supply 
Ss 3 ments, Year. 
. Qrs. Qrs. 8s. d, Qrs. 

1862.... 29% 18,700,000 7,100,000 7,205,000 1863....44 9 20,90»,000 
1868,.... 85% 16,800,090 4,509.0 0 6,727,000 1864.... 40 2 23,027,000 
1864.... 82§ 15,00',000 5,800,00 6,129,000 1865....41 10 2',029,000 
1865.... 29 28,409,000 17,410,00) 6,850,009  1865....49 11 2',250, 00 
1866.... 25% 11,700,000 9,109.0 0 7,288,000 1867....64 4 18,983,000 
coe cocce-coe 88,90U,000 84,094,000 .aee. 20,80 ,000 
average of 

1867.00. 21 9,700,000 5 years. 


Within this short period is included 1863, the very best crop we have 
had for 20 years, and 1867, the worst but one. It presents in a very 
striking manner, therefore, the range of fluctuation in yield, supply, and 
price, and if carefully studied, will show how each affects the others. The 
first four years were productive, and, the imports exceeding our need, 
prices fell to the lowest point since 1853. In 1866 the crop was inferior, 
the price began to rise, and imports at once increased. But not at once 
to the extent of our requirements, which were met by the accumulation of 
stock during the previous abundant years. These had been nearly 
worked out when the very deficient harvest of 1867 was reaped. 

A glance at the table will show the rapidity of the changes in our home 
supply and requirements, and will tend to confirm the accuracy of my 
statement of the average yield. It shows us that the average yearly con- 
sumption of the country during the last five years has been 20,800,000 
quarters, 

To what extent is that affected by price? On this point I had the 
advantage of hearing the opinion of Mr. Newmarch, lately expressed in 
this room, in which I generally concur. It was to the effect that the con- 


" sumption of bread is very constant, that everything is given up before 


bread, and that bread being the staff of life, it must be had by the people 
whatever the price may be. This view is confirmed by inquiries which I 
have since made among some of the leading bakers in the most densely 
peopled quarters of Whitechapel in the east, and the Harrow Road in 
the northwest, one of whom has been 80 years in business, and has now 
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three shops in a district entirely inhabited by the worki g classes. Their 
testimony is, that the consumption of bread at present is very large, for 
although dear, it is still the cheapest article of food within reach of the 
poor; the next substitute, potato s, being scarce and very dear. Still | 
feel persuaded that price has some influence, and that the rise on the 
quartern loaf of household bread from 5}d. in 1864, to 9d., the present 
price, must produce some effect on the total consumption. With that 
belief, I will assume that every 10 per cent of additional price on the loaf, 
diminishes the consumption by at least one per cent. 

Having now ascertained the produce of the last crop, the average 
yearly consumption, and the probable rate of economy caused by high 
price, we are in a position to fix with as great a degree of certainty as is 
necessary for all practical purposes the supplies which the country will 
neec till next harvest. The only other points affecting tue calculation, 
are the amount of old stock in hand from previous harvest and imports, 
and the length of time, varying between 114 and 124 months, over which 
the pressure may extend before a new harvest can be reaped. These, 
however, are questions that will not greatly affect the price for the whole 
year, though they may cause fluctuation, and I think government ought 
not to offer any opinion on this, but leave it to the market. For the 
same reason, because it will to a certain extent be matter of estimate, 
government may very well leave all parties interested to ascertain for 
themselves the relative yield of each harvest, and to act as each sees fit 
on his own sources of information. 

My view of the last crop, and of our probable requirements and sup- 
plies for the present year, is as follows: 

Qre 


Average annual CONPUMPLION.....crcecccccccccccvevcessccssecssens 20,800,000 
Home pro.uce of 1867.... eeeaerve eeseeees e@ereee eeerseveseoeses 9, ‘ 0,000 


11,100,000 
Old etock on hand almost exhausted, and theref re no deduction can be 


safely made on account of it. 
Qre 


Economy in coneumption caueed by bigh price, 5 per cent..... 1,040,009 


Eight dsye’ consumption, saved by lateness of last barvest.... 410,000 uo 000 


— ————— 


Foreign supply requi-ed........+ seccccccscccccessecesess 9, 00,000 

This is at the rate of 800,000 quarters monthly. 

Six months of the harvest year have now passed, during which our 
supplies have amounted to nearly 5,000,000 quarters. Thus far, therefore, 
the imports woull appear to have equalled our requirements. And if 
my computations are well founded, the balance required during the six 
months till next harvest, is about 4,600,000 quarters. This is a monthly 
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rate of 765,000 quarters, or somewhat less than the rate at which, during 
the last six months, the high prices ruling have brought us foreign corn. 
In the corresponding six months of last year, our foreign imports exceeded 
700,000 quarters monthly, when the price of the preceding six months 
was 10s. less than at present. I think, therefore, that no apprehension 
need be felt as to adequate supplies till next harvest. 

It will be interesting to consider here the rate of price which, in the 
past 20 years, has been found sufficient to draw out supplies, and then to 
complete this question by a short consideration of the sources whence we 
draw our annual supplies, 

In regard to the price, the first consideration, next to our own crop, is 
the character of the harvest in France. Asa general rule, the seasons 
which are favorable or otherwise for England, are so also for France. In 
a good season, when we least require it, she gives us of her abundance, 
but we have to meet her as a competitor in the world’s market, when, as 
in the last season, the crops in Loth countries are heavily deficient. 

The worst harvest we have had in 20 years was 1853, following a defi- 
cient harvest in 1852, The deficiency of the home crop in 1853 was 
twice as great as that of 1867, but an average of 72s. 6d. in the following 
year, brought us sufficient supplies. 1860 and 1861 were short crops, 
but an average of 55s, 6d. sufficed to draw supplies. Since 1861 the 
crops have been above an average, till 1866, when the seasons changed, 
and the crop was short, and 1867, following on that, is the worst we have 
had since 1853. The pressure has been increased by the short crop of 
potatoes and their high price, and by the bad harvest in France, and gen- 
erally in Western Europe. But up to this date our supplies have been 
amole, and we have some comfort in the prospect of the next crop, which 
was sown in one of the best seed times known, and, under the inducement 
of the high price at that time, on a largely increased breadth of land. 


IV. 


Some instru:tive tables are given in the returns, showing the area and 
crops of the various countries whence we draw our chief supplies of corn 
The Board of Trade tables furnish the imports. The following figures, in 
their order, give the proportions in which the various countries, during 
the 12 years ending with 1866, have contributed to our wants in wheat, 


Per Cent. 
United States.......... bebe tb bcaaeces iiekensk ee 
Germany ... 16. ceereescece ts seesrece ceee 2 
TE ee anwa Uwe te ss 17 
France ...... baa dale bese teu piekdeacene an 
Egy pt eaeerveeeee ee eree eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee- ee eee 6 
Other countries. ....... keke wiks eebisbespnbese (8? 





100 
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The most distant region in the list gives us more than one-third of the 
the whole, The crop reaped on the prairies of the Mississippi finds its 
way 1,000 miles to the seaboard, and is then transported 3,000 miles by 
sea, has to bear all the cost of a double transhipment, the profits and com- 
missions and charges of the various persons through whose hands it must 
pase, and the final duty of 1s. a quarter, before it comes into competition 
with the home-grown crop. It is not many years since men could prove 
that the cost of a certain limited number of miles of transport would 
exhaust the entire value of corn, and that the range within which it was 
procurable for our wants, must be therefore comparatively limited. The 
extension of railways, the widening of canals, the use of steam elevators, 
8nd the ingenuity and enterprise of the American people, have wonder. 
fully extended that limit. Russia, also, already a large contributor to us, 
will by the same means have her great plains brought, year by year, 
more within reach of Western Eurc.pe. 

So widely spread are the sources of supply, that it is difficult to conceive 
any circumstance, but one, that could seriously affect us. We have, in 
the period to which I refer, had a war with Russia, during two years of 
which there was a total suspension of Russian supply. But Egypt and 
Spain, in those years, made up the whole of the deficiency. It has never 
happened that all the countries have had a bad season at the same time. 
If Western Europe fails, America or Egypt is prolific. In 1856 France 
could spare us only 30,000 quarters, but America gave us 2,300,000. In 
1859 America sent only 100,000, but France, the same year, close upon 
2,000,000. For the next four years, all through the war to the end of 
1864, America was blessed with bountiful harvests, and poured upon us 
her superabundance, with little reference to price ; and during these years 
France had very little to spare. But in 1865 and 1866 seasons changed 
again—America fell to 30,000 quarters, and France rose to nearly 2,000,- 
000. 

The one circumstance which might seriously affect us, would be a con- 
tinued cessation of supplies from America. Of the 11,000,000 quarters 
we imported in 1862, she gave us five; and, as the figures show, we have 
received for many years from her, on the average, more than one-third of 
our yearly supply. In cotton, an import second only in necessity and 
value to corn, she gives us more than two-thirds of all we receive. Let 
us hepe that interests so great and so mutually beneficial as those which 
bind together the two great Anglo-Saxon races, on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, may be more and more cemented by acts of mutual confidence 
and good will, 

How vast her capacity for export may become, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. From the official returns of her last wheat crop, very little of 
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which can have yet reached us, she could, after retaining enough for her 
own consumption, spare us one half of all we shall this year require. She 
produces annually upwards of 100,000,000 quarters of Indian corn. 
Indeed, 80 great and so constant is the yield of this prolific grain, that 
there may be said to be practically no limit to the supply which in any 
year a sufficient price could bring into the market. 

The effect of good or bad seasons is more intensely felt in all the chief 
corn countries than in our own. This arises frora our higher average rate 
of produce, and the consequent smaller extent of surface at the mercy of 
the seasons. A bushel an acre, above or below the average, makes a dif- 
ference to us of less than 500,000 quarters in the total yield. In the 
United States, each bushel indicates 1,500,000 quarters, and in France 
upwards of 2,000,000 quarters of variation. Hence the suddenness and 
severity of the fluctuations in those countries, as shown by their exports 
to us. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without noticing the extremely 
low averege yield of wheat in France. She stands lowest in the scale. 
England I have stated at 28, Ireland is 24, Austria, Spain, and Holland 
23, Belgium 21, and France only 154 bushels an acre. If this is a correct 
statement of the yield of Fravce, her average rate of produce is less than 
that of the very worst crop in England during the last 20 years. It iss 
indeed, precisely the same as the yearly average produce of Mr. Lawe’s 
experimental plot, on which, for 24 years in succession, he has grown 
wheat without manure. 

In 1855, while travelling in France, my attention was drawn to the 
very low rate of her acreaze yield of wheat, as compared with ours, and 
after publishing my own views on the question, I had an opportunity of 
discussing them with the eminent French statist, M. Leonce de Lavergne, 
who agreed with me that, apart from the difference in soil and climate, it 
is probably to be accounted for by the fact that, while our grass and 
green crops, or restorative area, are as two to one of our corn, France is 
exactly the reverse, her corn or exhaustive crops being as two to one of 
her grass and green crops. But she, too, is becoming more meat produc- 
ing, and the margin she has to fill up, by increase of yield, is so wide, 
that a rise of only half the space between her present yield and that of 
England, would enable her to spare a surplus greater than we have ever 
yet required from all foreign countries in a single year. 


Vv. 


Having thus endeavored to explain what I conceive to be the main 
value of these returns, in affurding a basis for reckoning, with accuracy, 
and at an early period, the supplies of corn needed for our consumption, 
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and having dwelt with some minuteness on the various elements which 
ought to be taken into the calculation, I will now touch on the other great 
branch of ovr agricultural wealth—the live stock; and then briefly con- 
sider certain changes in our agricultural management, reveled by the 
returns, which have naturally flowed from the adoption of free trade, 

The returns of live stock having been made at different periods of the 
year, do not yet help us in speaking with certainty as to how far the 
losses by cattle plague have been made good. Up to October, 1867, «iien 
the plague had died out, about 130,000 cattle had died, ani 57000 
healthy cattle had been killed to prevent the spread of the disuse. The 
returns show an increase of 161,000 cattle in 1807 over the preceding 
year. So far numbers go, therefore, the xctual deaths by disea~e wuld 
appear to have been fully made good. But until another year’s retir it 
made from the same period as 1867, we cannot depend on the fig res 
representing the same comparative data. A like remark is even « ore 
applicable to sheep, the figures in the vear 1867 being to a large dexree, 
swelled by including lambs born at a date sub-equent to that of the returns 
of 1866. 

They enable us, however, to reckon the approximate number and value 
consumed as food, and, along with the returns of crop, to compare the 
value of our entire agricultural produce with the foreign supply. As this 
is a point of the greatest interest and importance, I have compiled a table 
with as much care and consideration as I can command, showing the 
average amount and value of the whole agricultural produce of the United 
Kingdom, consumed annually, the value of the same articles received 
from abroad, and the proportion in which the total supply is contributed 
by the foreigner : 


Proportion of 
Home Produc2. Foreign Supply. For: ign 











to Tota S pply. 

Corn of all kinds. .........+++0+.£84,70,0 0 £25,009,000 One-fourth, 

Beef and mutton ..........+.++- 47,200,00 } *,500,0 10 One- nth. 
Butter and cheese. .....se---.- 8'',100,000 8,40 000 One fi'th, 

Potatoes ...-ccesccccescceeess: 18, 00,0 0 209,40 a 
£180,000,000 £40,100,000 O.e-fifth. 


To these must be added the annual product of wool, £8,000,000, and 
of flax £2,000,000 sterling, but these ente: into the manufacturing indus- 
try of the country, and do not come within our present inquiry. There 
is no return of horses for Great Britain, and they cavnot therefore be 
ncluded ; and the pigs are comprised in the meal and potatoes. 

The bome produce is thus supplied by each of the three divisions of the 


kingdom ; 
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England. Scotland. Treland. Total. 
Barley seereeerccccesesres £28,500 000 £900,000 £°,100,000 £31,500,000 
seereceeversesese 16,400,000 2,£00,( 00 1,20,0 0 20,400,090 
Oate -@erserne.s 10,900 000 6,200,000 8,600,000 25,700, 00 
peas, and ry@..... 6,6 0,000 350,000 60,00 7,0 0,000 
otatoes sess sees 4,100,000 1,900,000 ‘12,000,000 —18.000,000 
Cattle and dai uce 82,600,000 6.50010 19, 0,000 68,500,000 
Sheep and wool......... 18,400,000 4,400,000 4, 00,000 2,400,009 
eece cove 2,000,000 2,000,000 


see swan 


PeeeeSSeeeeereeet-s 





£117,800,0°0 £28, 60,000 £49,850,000 £1+0,000,000 


And in the following proportions in each country per head of the popu 
lation, and per head of the persons, according to the census of 1861, pos- 
sessing or working the land, and engaged in its cu!tivation : 








-~-——Fngland——— -——fcotlard.-— ———-Ireland.— 
Per Per Per 

Per Head. Producer. Per Head. Producer. Per Head, Protucer, 

£3:d £ 8. £ 8. £ 8. £38.d. £ & 

Ce Sse. soon 2 16 82 2 es , oe Fe 12 15 
Cattle and sheep.... 2 76 24 8 8 9 81 6 44 6 25 5& 
Potatoes . ae 4. z 2 12 5 9 $3. 12 15 
pig a asa ee ° ee : * ° q 2 2 
£45 10. £60 32 £1 6 £66 15 £81716 £52 17 


Though these figures are offered only as an approximate valuation, they 
are interesting as indicating the relative results of agriculture in the three 
divisions of the kingdem, and the important share which Ireland, even in 
her present depressed condition, contributes to the whole supn!y of foods 

The foreign produce in greatest supply, is that which can bear longest 
carriage, and can be packed in least bulk. Whilst we receive one-fourth 
of our corn, cheese, and salt butter from abroad, the foreigner sends us, as 
yet, only one ninth of our meat, and one ninetieth of our potatoes, Those 
who «an recall the controversies of 20 years ago, on the probable effects 
of free trade, will, I hope, pardon me for introducing a passage written by 
me at that time, in wiich I then ventured to speculate on the probable 
effect of free trade on British agriculture : “ As the country becomes more 
prosperous, the difference in the relative value of corn and stock will 
gradually be increased. The production of vegetables and fresh meat 
hay for forage, and pasture for dairy cattle, which have hitherto been con’ 
fined to the neighborhood of towns, will necessarily extend as the towns be- 
come more numerous and populous. The facilities of communication must 
increase this tendency. Our insular position, with a limited territory, and 


an increasingly dense manufacturing population, is yearly extending the 
circle within which the production of fresh food—animal, vegetable, and 
forage—will be needed for the daily and weekly supply of the inhabitants 
and their cattle, and which, both on account of its bulk, and the necessity 
of having it fresh, cannot be brought from distant countries. Fresh meat 
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milk, butter, vegetables, and hay, are articles of this description. They 
can be produced in no country so well as our own, both climate and soil 
being remarkably suited to them. Wool has likewise increased in value 
as much as any agricultural product, and there is a good prospect of flax 
becoming an article of extensive demand, and therefore worthy of the 
farmer’s attention. Toe manufacture of sugar from beet-root may yet be 
found very profitable to the English agriculturist, and ought not to be 
excluded from consideration. With the great mass of consumers, bread 
still forms the chief article of consumption. Butin the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where wages are good, the use of butchers’ meat and cheese is enor- 
mously on the increase; and even in the agricultural districts, the laborer 
does now occasionally indulge himself in a meat dinner, or season his 
dry bread with a morsel of cheese. Among the better classes, who can 
afford it, the expenditure in articles the produce of grass and green crops, 
is nearly nine times as great as in corn. 

“ This is the direction in which household expenditures increases when 
the means permit. It is reasonable to conclude that the great mass of 
the consumers, as their circumstances improve, will follow the same rule. 
The only species of corn which has risen materially in price since 1770 is 
barley, and that is accounted for by the increasing use of beer, which is 
more a luxury than a necessary of life. Every intelligent farmer ought 
to keep this steadily in view. Let him produce as much as he can of the 
articles which have shown a gradual tendency to increase in value.” 

Writing now, with the additional experience of 18 years of free trade 
in corn, I can do no better than repeat that advice. The great margin 
still to be filled up by our own farmers is the daily supply of fresh meat, 
fresh dairy produce, vegetables, and barley. Since 1850 the price of 
bread, on the average, has remained the same, while that of meat, dairy 
produce, and wool has risen 50 per cent, notwithstanding an immense 
and increasing import of these articles. This and the steadily advancing 
price of barley, to which I then referred, is the true explanation of increas- 
ing rents and agricultural prosperity, notwithstandiug increasing receipts 
of foreign corn. 

In the production of barley, as in that of long lustrous wool, this coun- 
try is still without a rival. Since 1835, when tithes were commuted into 
& money payment, the average value of the three kinds of corn together 
has not, on the whole, altered ; but the price of .wheat has fallen 12 per 
cent, whiie barley has risen 8, and oats 4. The growth of barley in this 
country has nearly doubled in extent within the last 20 years. While it 
yields the largest weight per acre of any kind of corn, it seems the least 
exhaustive to the soil, and leaves it in the best condition, as it occupies the 
ground for the shortest period from seed time to maturity. 
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VI. 


I come now to the application of my paper by the question, how much 
do these vast supplies yield to the daily wants of the people, in what pro, 
portions are they distributed among them, and what modifications seem 
probable in our system of husbandry # 

Writers on dietetics tell us that one pound of bread, one pound of 
potatoes, and one pound of meat are required for the minimum of daily 
healthy diet. I have computed the amount of all our supplies, home and 
foreign, of wheat, potatoes, and meat, have converted the wheat into flour, 
and the flour into quartern loaves, and I find that if our bread, potatoes, 
and meat were equally spread over the population of the United King- 
dom, tae present supply would give one pound of bread and one pound of 
potatoes, but only two ounces of meat, and the equivalent of one ounce of 
butter or cheese daily to each person. But it is not equally spread, the 
proportions in Britain and Ireland being really very different. The people 
In England and Scotland have among them a pound and a quarter each 
of bread, and half a pound of potatoes a day; the people in Ireland four 
and a halfpounds of potatoes each, and only a quarter of a pound of bread. 

Whilst there is :hus in Ireland still far too great a dependence on the 
potato for food, there would seem to be room in England for some addi- 
tional supply of that esculent, so wholesome as a portion of diet. The 
home supply might be increased with great advantage to the consumer by 
the extension of potato husbandry on suitable soils, in all English coun- 
ties, near the seats of large populations. 

The proportion of population in various European States to each acre 
of potatoes, and therefore the degree of their dependence on it for food, 
affords a tolerable indication of their material prosperity. They stand in 
‘the following order: England 66 people to each acre of potatoes; Wales, 
26; Scotland, 20; Denmark, 20; Belgium, 134; Holland, 13; France, 
124; Sweden, 12; Prussia, 54, Ireland, 54. Prussia and Ireland thus 
“stand out pre-eminently as potato countries. They have consequently 
suffered the most severely by the disease of that root, and the emigration 
from both countries has been greater than from all other European States. 
But, notwithstanding the past, so great is the temptation presented by 
this prolific root to the necessities of a poor population, that its culture in 
Ireland within a very few years after the famine rapidly revived, and 
at this moment the production of potatoes in proportion to the diminished 
numbers of the people, and their dependence on it for their food, is 
almost as great as it was before 1845. 

In Prussia, the production of potatoes is also enormous, but the root is 
not used as in Ireland, solely as an article of food. The German excise 
regulations are framed as to admit of greater freedom of action on the 
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part of the farmer, who is thus enabled to unite with his agriculture the 
business of distillation. He extracts the spirits for sale, and retains on 
his farm the other feeding properties which his roots possess, Two mil- 
lion tons of potatoes are thus annually disposed of in Germany. German 
spirits find their way all over Europe, and, notwithstanding the enormous 
rate of duty to which, in common with the spirits produced in those coun- 
tries, they are everywhere subjected, the business thrives and increases. 

All our root crops contain varying proportions of sugar, which in many 
cases might, in one form or another, bo extracted with advantage on the 
farm; the other qualities of the root being used for cattle food. But the 
stringency of our excise laws has hitherto prevented every attempt so to 
utilise it, Now the British Islands, and Ireland especially, are pre-emi- 
nently fitted for the production of root crops and barley. Why should 
they be restricted in the conversion of these to the most profitable use! 
The time seems to have come for a reconsideration of our excise laws, and 
for the substitution, if it be possible, of such a system of levying duties as 
should leave to the producer the most perfeet freedom for the fullest 
development which skill and capitai might enable him to make. 

In the extract already read, reference was made to flax and to sugar, as, 
articles likely to form a future object of culture to the British farmer 
Flax has now attained considerable importance in Ireland, the annual 
value of the home growth in recent years exceeding £2,000,000, or 
nearly one-half of the total value used in that important branch of our 
manufactures. Sugar from beet was tried in Ireland 20 years ago, but 
failed, chiefly for want of the necessary arrangements to carry owt the 
extraction and purification of the juice. The question has this year been 
revived by some persons as a remedy for the ills of Ireland; by others as 
a branch of national industry, which, if it succeeds, will be alike advan- 
tageous to the agricultural interests of the United Kingdom, and to the 
consumers of sugar. The steady and continuous extension of beet-root 
sugar on the continent, within recent years, sufficiently proves its remu- 
nerative character, for wherever the culture has been established, the 
employment and wages of labor have been increased, the number and 
quality of fattened cattle have augmented, and the land has become more 
productive and more valuable. Having been consulted as to the most 
suitable county in which to make a beginning in England, I examined the 
agricultural returns, and suggested Suffolk, that county being the most 
extensive producer of mangold near the metropolis. And I am glad to 
be able to announce that arrangements have now been completed to try 
the experiment in that county, this year, on a scale sufficiently large to 
test its probably success. 

I might now proceed to many most interesting points, affecting agricul- 
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ture, disclosed by these returns—such as the relative productiveness of 
districts of large and small farms, of corn and grass, of sheep and cattle, 
of dairy husbandry, of the course of crops in particular districts, of the 
importance and wealth of certain counties as compared with others, the 
extent of farms as influenced by climate and soil, on all of which the most 
valuable information is afforded. But these questions must be left to 
other laborers, or to another time. Suffice it now, in conclusion, to say 
that the effect of free trade on the food of the people of this country has 
been to moderate the price, and immensely increase the supply of food. 
And for my own part, I feel thankful that in the House of Commons I 
was the instrument of carrying a resolution which led to the collection of 
these returns. For, in supplying a basis of certainty in the acreage, they 
have given us the power of answering, with accuracy and in good time, 
the question whence the 30,000,000 people, who live within the narrow 
limits of the British islands shall, year by year, be provided with their 
daily bread. 

Norg.—The prices and proportions on which the valuation of the annual produce 
of live stock were, are as follows: Dairy produce of cows in England, £10 each; in 
Scotland, £8 each ; in Ireland, £7 each. One-fourth of the whole of the cattle in the 
respective countries is assumed to be sold annually at £16 each in England, £14 in 
Scotland, and £10 in Ireland. Of sheep. the wool is valued in England and Ireland 
at 8 shillings a bead, and in Scotland at 6 shillings. One third of the sheep in num- 


ber ia England and Ireland, and one-fourth in Scotland, are assumed to be sold every 
year at an average price of 35 shilliogs each. 





“ WATERED” RAILROAD CAPITAL. 
{Communicated ] 

Your remarks upon the “watering” of railroad stocks in the last 
number of the Macazinz have attracted much attention and deservedly 
so from their inherent force and general truthfulness. It appears to me, 
however, that, in your zeal to check an indisputable evil, while you have 
spoken nothing but the truth, you yet have failed to give the whole truth. 
Permit, therefore, a careful reader of the Macaziye to present a few 
considerations which, taken together with your remarks, may perhaps 
afford a more complete survev of the questicn. 

The original capital of our railroads cannot be said to represent their 
value in their present condition. The roads have been built gradually, 
the structure produced from the original capital being a mere skeleton 
of ties and rails, running through country of but little value and costing 
but @ nominal sum to the companies. From the vear of their opening, up 
to the present time, they have been undergoing a steady process of com- 
pletion, until at last our leading roads, in respect to solidity of structure, 
quality of work, and equipment, compare favorably with the railroads of 
Europe. Fragile wooden bridges and trestle viaducts have been in many 
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cases substituted by works of masonry; stations which originally were 
little better than frame barns, have been replaced by commodious, fre- 
quently handsome and generally durable erections ; store-houses have been 
enlarged or new ones built on the larger roads; immense workshops 
have been erected and completely furnished ; on roads having their termini 
on the lakes or the rivers, extended wharfage gccommodation has been 
provided ; in not a few instances iron rails have been replaced by steel, 
and thousands of miles of road have received an additional track, 
while the rolling stock has been largely increased and improved. This 
process of completion has been conducted not by subscriptions of new 
capita!, the system very generally adopted on the English roads, but, as 
a rule, by the steady absorption of a certain proportion of the earnings, 
which otherwise would have been available for dividends, The amount 
required each year for these purposes has not been large and did not 
appear to call for new issues of stock, so long as the stockholders were 
willing to forego dividends for the permanent improvement of their pro- 
perty. When this process, however, has been carried on for a period 
of twenty or thirty years, it is evident that a very large aggregate of new 
capital has been put into the roads, without any corresponding change 
in the capital stock. Moreover, the real estate of the companies has largely 
increased in value, even without taking into account the inflation growing 
out of the existing financial derangements. The roads have opened new 
territory, and have been instrumental in the building of towns and cities 
on their route, thus giving a value to their own lands and buildings, largely 
in excess of their original cost ; and this appreciation must be regarded as 
permanent, under any and all future fluctuations in values, The con- 
struction effected by the use of earnings, until 1863, was upon a low scale 
of prices ; while, since that period, high prices have checked construction 
works, leaving a larger proportion of the receipts for dividends. 

Now, if for a quarter of a century the earnings of the roads have been 
steadily reinvested in permanent structures and appendages, it is clear 
that in no sense can the original stock be said to represent the capital 
actually put iu by the shareholders. The primary capital may be viewed 
as what was required to start the roads; the capital since contributed was 
needed to complete and expand them, adapting them to the constantly 
growing wants of the country. The later accretions of capital are unre- 
presented in the nominal capital ; “watering” proposes to give them a 
formal recognition; and neither more nor less. It would be interesting 
to learn wherein this course is unsound in principle. If there ought to be 
any correspondence between the nominal capital and the actual invest- 
mént, why should not the capital contributed since the opening of the 
roads be represented in the capital stock? I think the enemies of “water- 
ing ” would find it difficult to give a candid answer to this question. 
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There is, however, a very proper policy underlying most cases of “ water- 
ing.” The improved condition and capacity of the roads, effected by these 
gradual reinvestments of earnings, has increased their profits to such 
an extent as to enable them to pay enormous dividends upon the origina) 
limited capital. Legislatures view corporations with a superficial and 
sometimes ignorant jealousy ; and these liberal dividends naturally tempt 
them to curtail the privileges and reduce the fares of the roads to a 
point which will bring down the dividends to what they conceive to 
be a fair percentage on the capital stock. This srt of interference is 
essertially unjust. The large earnings are not the product of the 
original limited capital represented by the stock, but equally of the large 
subsequent contributions paid by the shareholders out of the annual 
earninge. If the stockholders are to be allowed only a moderate dividend 
upon their original investment, then they are to be deprived of income 
from the funds which for twenty or thirty years they have been investing 
in the roads instead of receiving them in dividends; in other words, the 
public are to be benefitted by the spoliation of the stockholders. Railroad 
capitalists see themselves to be imminently exposed to this injustice; and 
they therefore deem it prudent, in order to place themselves in a true 
position before the pubiie and the legislatures, to bring up the capital 
stock of the roads to a point more nearly representing the amount actually 
invested by the stockholders, This may be thoughtlessly denounced as 
“watering” or “inflation ;” but I do not hesitate to put it before the 
sober, reflecting readers of the Cuxonicie as challenging the closest 
sclutiny upon the most conservative grounds, 

Yours, &c., 
A Conservative StockHoLpEr, 





MILWAUKEE AND ST, PAUL RAILWAY. 


The corporation owning the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway line is a 
consolidation of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway (Milwaukee to 
La Crosse) and the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Railroad (Milwaukee 
to Prairie du Chien) Companies, a consolidation perfected in 1868 by the 
purchase of the latter by the tormer company. The line in Iowa and 
Minnesota was acquired ly the assumption of its cost and indebtedness, 
During the last fiscal year the company extended their Northern line from 
Omro to Winneconne (opened November, 1868) a distance of five miles, 
and at the close of said year were engaged in the completion of the 
Watertown branch from Sun Prairie to Madison, a distance of about 12 
miles. The opening of the latter section of road will shorten the distance 
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between Milwaukee and the Mississippi River by about 17 miles. The 
company have also purchased the elevator at Milwaukee for $300,000, so 
that the several roads now owned by the company may be described as 
follows; 





Milwaukee, Wiec., to Prairie du Chien, Wisc deccceccvecessose 198 Wiles. 
Pra ri du Crien, Wisc cto t Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.- Mittiiom€dnd< a © 
Milw uke , Wisc., 10 La nom, te Wa ertown, Wisc, ........cccece cocccceseees 196 * 
Mi wankee. Wisc., to Portage, TUOTVOOR, YEUNG: vivscvedcs.  sbbee de absences $5 * 
Horicon, Wisc., to Berlin — Winneconne, Wisc......--..ceceses Seawkes pahceaeds 58 * 
Wa a Wise , to Sun Pra erie, Woh ce ee eee OO PT CREE re ares 26 * 
to Monroe, W oe ene iveusbeunenes 2 * 


Tota Lane gail ee COCHR OSLO HOT EEETOVES SHS e- Seeee SH0*% 


The rolling stock in use on the several lines at the close of 1868 con- 
sisved of 135 (an increase in the year of 10) locomotives; 64 (increase 4) 
first class, and 10 (increase 2) second class passenger cars; 6 sleeping 
cars; 53 (increase 5) baggage, mail, and express cars; 2,070 (increase 
220) box freight cars, and 430 (increase 32) flat and stock cars. The re- 
pair and renewal of track in 1868 consumed the following, viz.: new iron 
rail 704 tons; new steel rail 115 tons; rerolled rail 5,784 tons; splices 
385,900 Ibs.; chairs 139,054 Ibs.; bolts112,085 lbs., and spikes 357,097 
lbs. Also 190,770 crossties. The value of fuel and supplies on hand at 
the close of year amounted to $509,882 62. The company now have seve- 
ral new connections in process of construction. 1. McGregor and Sioux 
City Railway, The franchises of this company have been purchased by 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul Company as far West as Charles City, about 
50 miles, andare to be paid for in sl.ares and first mortgage bonds. This 
portion of the line will be completed before the harvest. The Western 
portion will be built by the McGregcr and Sioux City Company at the 
rate of 60 miles per annum. Probably the Milwaukee and St. Paul Com- 
pany will absorb the whole line, which, when completed, will, it is 
thought, become the best part of the Company’s property. 2. West 
Wisconsin Railwa —Extending from Tomah on the La Crosse division 
to St. Paul. The road is already completed to Black River Falls, and 
being operated by the Milwaukee and St. Paul Company. 3. South- 
ern Minnesota Railway—From La Crescent, opposite La Crosse, is now 
completed to Lanesboro’, a distance of 50 miles. 4. Hastingsand Dakota 
Railroad is open from Hastings to Farmington, 17 miles, and is being 
pushed on to the Missouri River, the Western terminus to be at or near 
the mouth of the Washtee or Good River. 5. Minnesota Valley Raii- 
road—open from St. Paul to Mankato, about 100 miles, with a fair pros- 
pect of rapid extension much further up the rich valley of the Min vesota 
River. 6. St. Paul and Pacific Railroad—extending northwesterly 
from St. Paul about 60 miles, with aview of ultimately reaching the 
Pacific Ocean near Astoria, Oregon. It is understood that certain Dutch 
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capitalists have this project in hand, 1%. Lake Superior and Mississippi 
River Railroad—is already built from St. Paul toward Lake Superior, 
about 30 miles, and promises to reach a point on that lake during the cur- 
rent year. 

The importance of these connecting roads is evident. They are either 
extensions of t.e Milwaukee and St. Paul road, or will become valuab'e 
feeders to that work. The principal freight of all and each will be the 
lumber of Minnesota for consumption on the prairies, and the coal and 
provisions of Iowa for use in Minnesota, Wisconsin, &c., and for transmis- 
sion to the lake ports and Canada. Such an interchange of commodities 
will fill the cars both ways. 


+ The following is a summary of operations on the several divisions of 


the company’s railways for the fiscal year 1868, and of the results thereof: 


La Crosse & Prairie Iowa & Total ofall 
orthern, du Chien. Minnesota. Divisions 
Miles run by trains. (8% m_) ; (215 m ) (825 m.) 
421,208 ? 160,690 857,412 
634,139 289,947 589,875 
140,382 90,605 93,647 324,604 
T > al miles rum..........csceeseee » 1,196,194 544,284 721,891 
Tone of frei h carvied. — 
‘Tons, eastward pec eceeseetreesescs 336,955 4 
a MEAN cid s casvandevcese «000 168,637 5 894,213 
OUR WAYS. ...cencsecsens oo aves 505,592 1,184,565 
Tons carried one mile. 
TOMS, CAStWrTA.........eeeeeeeee + eeeee 88,890,608 p | 
*  westward...........56 in 16,728,6 4 ; 5,781,483. 26,377,063 
DOtHh WAYS...  ccccessoccesccees 55,139,292 18,108,482 120,046,055 


Tonnage & storage revenue. 
Revenue eastward, ..........+05.+6 «++ $1,205 012 37 $1,016,792 52 $450,155 74 $2,671,960 63 
728,553 85 889 62 «288,60 38 1,514,573 85 








2 westwar ... Pes 


“ both ways.. sh 1,933,566 22 1,614,182 4 738.786 12 4 186.534 48 


frOm StOFAze ....0..eeceeeees : 79,559 37 79,749 41 
Tonnage revenue per mile, 
Per mile eastward ¢veuaaws ; x 3.65¢. 3.19¢. 
be westward ‘ 35 ‘ 4.99 4.16 
“ DOtH W-YS.... cecccscecceveees , é 4.08 8.49 
Passengers carried. 
Pasacnyers eastward........c0ee.... 61 895 867,885 
* westward........6. . 52: 15¢,150 69,925 426,698 
id both ways...........s.. ese 285,713 131,320 
Passengers carried one mile, 
Passengers eastward...... « - 8,673,820 6,557,679 8,619,580 18,257,089 
ae Westward.......seeeescceeee 12,055,044 7,816,825 4,852,819 24,725, 83 
* both way8..........ees0+5. 20,729,774 14,874,504 8,472,399 43,576,677 
Passengers revenue. 
aleVenue ea-tward...... PS LAA coe. $345,687 05 $221955 97 $174,057 48 $741,700 50 
- Westward .......e.000 455,161 43 = 257,549 45 = 217,844 66 = 920.555 54 
. both Ways ......cccceess.. cree 800,848 48 391,902 14 1,672,256 04 
Minn & St. Paulaccomn,&c... ........ 006 ease sak 23,039 63 23,039 68 
Passe: ger revenue per mile. 
Per mile eastward .... .... 3.99¢. .38c. 4.81c. 3.98c. 
* Weatward.......... secs eceeeeee 3 %8 8.29 4 49 3.76 
_ both ways 3 86 3.34 4.63 8.84 


The gross earnings of the several divisions, including mails, rents, 
expresses, &c., were as shown in the following summary : 


La Crosse Jowa Total of 
ad Prarie du and ail 
Northern. Ch en Minnesota. Divisions. 
Freight $1,933,566 22 $1,514,371 77 $818,345 89 
Passengers 809,848 48 479,505 42 414,941 82 
Mails aud rents.. os 88,896 96 25,768 62 14,199 22 
Miscellaneous ... ba 4 3,381 44 2,486 15 
bxpress Service. 3,336 Of 90,284 67 91,776 O1 
Telegra h..........0- neue : 1 $14 30 236 69 : ¢ 
Sleeping Cars........ “ } 13,665 00 2,930 50 3,205 50 
Elevators i 201 44 viwies 126,378 15 


. 


Total gross earnings. ,...000e+se0s0++$3;043,636 76 $2,129,092 67 $1,344,916 23 $6,517,645 71 
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duct from these amounts as follows : 


Ord'nary expenses.............0. ++. $1,888,904 27 $1,049,827 56 


68 66 113,312 49 
Extra ordinary exp’S........cesseesses wean 318,216 84 282,468 87 moines 80 


Total SCEPONSES.....ccccce - serceeooees $1,252,047 66 56 $1,768,044 40 $812,149 03 $4,033,040 9 


Mot earnings............ccsessees-e+- $1,190,799 20 $761,048 97 $382,707 95 $2,484,004 72 

The extraordinary expenses charged to income include renewals of track, 
new bridges, new fences, new buildings, new locomotives and cars, tools 
and machinery, United States taxes on manufactures, two elevators, and 
interest and exchange. Had these charges been placed against new 
capital the net earnings would have been $3,404,333 22, instead of 
$2,484,604 99 as shown in the above account. Compared with the earv- 
ings and expenses of 1867, those of 1868 were ncreased by the following 


amounts ; 








La Crosse & Prar’e du Towa & 
Northe n. Chien. Minneseta. Total, 


«se seeeceecees eeee Apa 81 tines - ere 19 $934,037 12 
30,630 35 po 249,762 US ==: 867,355 17 


Ne wamaings ncreased...... 466,671 "S 
Net earn n. 8 decreased... ........0ceceee, OE eee Oo Akasa oS anew nis 


The following compares the gross earnings of the second division for 


the last five years: 
Towa & Prarie du 
q Minuesota. Chien Total. 

a cictensig cihak ns wo coeuueik $1711.39 99 $3,113,386 34 
1865 .... .-+- 2,535,001 43 1,955,511 71 = 4,520 5 3 14 
1 eeceecrercocecees oe +s $54 a oi 49 12 5,095,270 92 
1867 ..20.00- eves assehe Me 8955 5,683,608 59 
1868 ...... seca «eceee. 3,048,686 76 1 314,916 28 2,129,092 67 6,517,645 71 


From the inn ‘tables we make the following summary of compara 


tive results for 1868, reducing the primary figures to relative proportions : 


LaCrosse & Prarie Towa & 
Northern. di Chien. wae i Total. 


Miles of road opened ......... 
‘rain miles t» othe of eres 
Tons of freight to mile.. 
Passengers 10 mile 

Gross earning: to mile...............00. Pa $8,: 
Expenses to mi'e 8,175 44 
Net earnings to mile... ... oem 

Re e'pt- per pass-nger 

Rec ipts perton per mile . 
Karnings p’r mile rane on freight. 
Earnings per m. op passengers. . 
Expen~es per mil ran 
Expenses 


The gross earnings and expenses on all the divisions for the year ending 
December 31, 1867 and 1868 amounted to: 


1867 1868 
earnings... en ceeetssoevecee avebex ee oe eretpe: @1 
And the operating ‘expenses, . és é » 8,665 685 82 4,033,040 99 


Leaving net earnings $2,017,982 7 $2,484,604 72 
This residue is charged with interest on the mortgage indebtedness 
and previous to the extinguishment of the preferred stock of the Prairie du 


Chien Company with the dividend thereon. The past year has seen th 
first dividend on the preferred and common stock of the consolidated 


2 agezes 


Gross 
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Company. In pursuance of the authority of the stockholders, conferred 
January 1, 1869, the directors declared a cash dividend of $7 per share, 
and a stock dividend of $10 per share on the preferred stock from the 
net earnings of 1867 and 1868; and $14 per share on the common stock 
from the earnings of 1866, 1867, and 1868, the stock payments being 
made in both cases in the common stock of the Company. The Com- 
pany are now free from floating debt, at least free the report says from 
any debt which they are not prepared to pay at sight. 

The consolidation of the two companies constituting the present cor- 
poration was not completed at the close of the fiscal year, 1867. We 
now give the consolidated balance sheet as of date January 1, 1868. 
The company have purchased during the year then ending additional 
property to the amount of $8V1,291 17: 
















LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock, preferred......... $8,188,272 0) ! Mil. & Western 7p. c. pans. 
common ......... 654,59) 00! KR. E. purch 7 p.c bonds.. 
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Cost of property.......... «$31,962, 017 = Int+rest paid on naedi ds ~~ _ 

Muterials un ha a. 509 88 1, 1569. = e 112,181 84 
Us Post flice........... ; 45, 561 2 Cash on hand.........2..0.s- "a 556,245 92 
Due from agents, &............ 192.257 28 — 
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In tle following we givethe monthly range of prices at which the 
company’s stocks sold at New York in 1866, 1867, and 1368: 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREADSTUFFS. 


PRODUCTION AND DINTRIBUTION OF BREADSTUFFS. 


Important as is the foreign trade in breadstuffs to the shipper and to 
the producer the amount exported bears a smaller proportion than many 
appear to remember to the aggregate production of the country or to the 
amount distributed through the great internal lines of communication to 
all parte of the land. The production of corn and wheat in the United 
States in the year 1868 is estimated at 980,000,000 bushels, or about 28 
bushels per head to the population. Rye, oats, barley and buckwheat 
carry the aggregate crop to abovt 1,400,000,000 of bushels. ‘The total 
export last year of wheat, corn and flour (reducing barrels of flour to 
bushels) was only abcut 18,000,000 of bushels. From the port of New 
York the shipments to all places was as follows: Flour, bbls. 988,993; 
wheat, bushels, 5,694,787; corn, bushels, 5,900,579. Reducing flour 
to bushels the aggregate was 16,540,281 bushels. Of this amount by far 
the larger portion was sent to Great Britain. The rest went to the 
British North American colonies, to West Indies and to South America. 
The figures are as follows : 





[June, 


Great Restof BN. A, West South 
Britain, Euro»e, Colonies, Incies. America. 


WUOUE og vines esac tedescceesss 920d esases bble, 236.110 51,993 208,683 826,841 165,401 
Wheat ..........0605 sees evecccerceeess bush. 5.524.365 152,213 67,5'6 98,104 20,329 
GOI ees cesecscccccceseccscscucscceee bush, 5,600,915 56,20: 183,386 115,429 19,936 


During the year 1868 the receipts of the leading articles of bread- 
stuffs at the five lake ports of Chicago, Milwaukie. Toledo, Detroit and 
Cleveland were as follows: Flour, 4.266, 885 bbls.; wheet, 31,795,521 
bushels; corn, 31,368,100 bushels. Reducing flour to bushels, we have 
a total of 84,500,000. This quantity of breadstuffs was shipped from 
the ports named and was scattered along the route to the seaboard, less 
than one-fi'th of it, or 16,000,000 bushels, as we have seen, going abroad . 

The rest was for home consumption. 

In this connection, and for the purpose of appreciating the relative 
importance of the diff-rent avenues for freight, it is well to look at some 
of the details of production and see where breadstuffs are in excess and 
where they are deficient. The total population of the six New England 
States and of New York and Pennsylvania is 8,968,453. The quantity 
and value of the corn and wheat produced in tlem is as follows : 


—-——-Quan' Oe ushels—-——— 





* alue. Corn. at. To al. 
Maine inde eb eee waeRL WC Rb OO ss an bens $2,746 539 1,624,239 193,150 1,817,389 

New Hampshire... ........se.eceee+.-s++- 2,598,740 1,321,281 . 5 ,626,9: 
Vermont .... ary re cures eet rr ere: 3,743,403 1,490,975 614 692 2,105,667 
Ma sachusetts........... cccececccccccees 8,295,096 2,595,096 41,000 2 G2F 097 
Rho e 's and Rb CREN o+:bbUd ae Seans- Sess 623,804 40h, 293 36,658 436,951 
Connecticut .... Fed kabosoieas cheescss ee 2,059,835 52,401 2, 112.236 
MG BOs dak ckk So pacer chs. ences 69,98 .079 22,809,898 12,524,406 35,336,299 
PODRSGIWAMIR. . ccc ccccses: cue cesccrsceces 60,694,500 35,481,877 20,519,660 465,551,537 
OU sock cadnandecindss bhecoeene iaeaces $136,221,261 68,128,489 23,289,620 92,423,109 


Aenea See oe eee Oe See Ce oe it ae et PAE ame Pte pep 
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Thus, while Penns; lvania produc s corn and wheat to the value of $19 
for each of its inhabitants, and New York to the value of $15, Mass- 
achusetts produces only $2} and Rhode Island $34. Vermont produces 
$12, Maine $44, New Hampshire $5, and Connecticut $6 ; and, altogether, 
these States only produce an aggregate of about 10 bushels per head 
to the population. Turn now to some of the great producing States— 
Towa, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. These States have a population 
together of 6,186,806. The value of their corn and wheat is as follows: 


om-——- Quantity, bushelsa————, 
V>lue. Corn. eg ¥ og Tot 1. 


gh ois ccctbudoes’ vecddcdecce $71,564,458 43,4°1,188 8,254,565 «56,755,098 
THiMO18 20. ..0. 000. ceseeee ceseoesece eves 122,134,813 255844350 2855141 194,397,771 
Wises coc c.tbdeenecesssk 79,60 ,084 99,766,822 10,208, 54 109,975,676 
Rai scavnck! sencscccndccssscescces 50,805,948 16,118,680 14,710,639 — 30,859,3!9 

hed i csi ecddneecaies ons $324,104,908 320,200,985 61,785,470 381,9-6,464 


Towa raises of corn and wheat the value of $72 to each inhabitant, 
Illinois $60, Ohio $35, and Michigan $50; or altogether, they produce 
62 bushels to each inhabitant. If we add the aggregate production of 
potatoes, rye, oats, barley and fruits, some idea may be formed of the 
vast food resources of these great States and the immense surplus they 
have with which to make up the deficiency of the Eastern States. It 
is thus out of their abundance that they pour forth such lavish supplies to 
feed the population of less productive portions of the Union and of foreign 
countries. The surplus they send to the Lake ports is 80,000,000 of 
bushels. Four-fifths of this, after the export is taken out, remain to sup 
ply the wants of New England and the East, and to make up the deficient 
average of grain production which we have shown above, and which 
varies from $24 a head in Massachusetts, whose energies are given over 
to manufacturing, to $72 a head in Iowa, which State is the heritage 
of an agricultural people, and has the capacity to raise food enough 
for the whole country. Only one-fourth of her area is now under culti- 
vation. 

The figures we have given exhibit the vastly preponderant value of 
the internal commerce of this country compared with the foreign traffic. 
They suggest, too, the great value of the railroad system for collecting 
these products at the centres of business and then distributing them 
wherever they may be needed over al] the land. The grain comes from 
Chicago to New York by water for 32 cents. The railroad, in the heat 
of competition, brings it for 30 cents. From Oswego to New York, hardly 
a quarter of the distance from Chicago, the railroad charge is 58 cents 
for a barrel of flour, and the water charge is 32 cents. From St. Louis 
to New Orleans the freight on flour is ‘40 cents, from New Orleans to 
New York 75 cents—an aggregate of $1 15, while from St. Louis to 
New York, direct by rail, the freight is $1 30. 
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The grain and flour start from the Lake ports and are dropped every- 
where by the way. The large cities demand millions of bushels; the 
manufacturing towns bold out their hands for a supply; the small villages 
all take their quota, and the farmer’s wagon comes to the railroad 
station and bears away to his farm the barrel of flour which represents 
the food the unkind climate refuses to produce. In this work of distribu. 
tion, as we remarked in a former article, the railroads find a large portion 
of their business. The water routes are few and fixed. New land routes 
are opening daily, and are penetrating to every part of the country. 
The flour which is transported over half the continent for a dollar, is 
charged on the local routes 30 or 40 cents, or even more fora dozen miles; 
and one may ship a barrel of flour from Chicago to New York for less 
than the cost of getting it to a point not without the reach of the sound 
cf the City Hall bell. 

The period before railroads and canals was the period before manufac- 
tures. It was the era of home production and home consumption. The 
New England farmer was obliged to raise his food; he could not bring it 
from distant regions. Soon followed the marvellous growth and exten- 
sion of the lines of intercommunication, As soon as the fertile valley of 
the Genesee was reached, New England fousd that food could be bought 
cheaper than it could be raised, and that the muscle and brain of her people 
could be more profitably employed in other pursuits than agriculture 
The Ohio was reached, and the States along the Lakes; and as these 
immense granaries be:an to empty their riches into the lap of the East, the 
latter found new fields for its energies, Production and distribution have 
gone hand in hand, and the channel to market never remains long over- 
crowded. As anew demand is made upon it, new facilities are offered, 
and the restless energy of commerce is ever on the alert to make easy 
the transfer and interchange of commodities, 

But the more important lesson developed by the facts we bave presented 
is the value to the producer of cheapened channels for freight to the East. 
Much has been written of late with regard to other routes for reaching 
the seaboard. The Mississippi and the St. Lawrence has been looked 
to with this purpose in view. While we decidedly favor all these efforts, 
knowing it to be for the best interests of the country that the agricultural 
products of the West should reach the seaboard with as little expense 
as possible, none can fail to see that to supply the consumption of the 
Eastern States is a far more important object, as that demand is many 
times the demand for export. The great question returns again therefore, 
how shall we cheapen freights from the West to the East? In a former 
article we showed that the chief expense was in handling, and we are glad 
to see that in the late Chicago convention this matter has been fully can- 
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vassed and an agreement been entered into between the Boards of Trade 
of the different cities which it is hoped will remove this difficulty. If that 
can be accomplished, then it will be proper to look to our canal tolls and 
canal facilities to see if the former cannot be lessened and the latter 
enlarged or increased. Let as little as possible be taken from the produ- 
cer and consumer for transportation charges and the whole country will 


reap the benefit. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction expressed at the fact that we are 
beginning, however slowly, to reduce the principal of our debt. Mr. Bout- 
well’s statement for the 1st June shows that he had bought for the 
Sinking Fund three millions of Five-twenties, which have $93,090 accu- 
mulated interest. Since this report, on Thursday of this week, another 
million was bought, so that the aggregate is now four millions, bearing 
an annual of gold interest of $240,000. By an expenditure of more than 
4} millions we have relieved ourselves of the burden of nearly a quarter 
of a million of annual interest. The general policy of buying up our 
bonds at suv heavy a premium, merely for the sake of lessening the pay- 
ments of interest, we have several times discussed of late, and we need not 
recur to it in this place. There is no doubt, however, that a part of the 
surplus in the Treasury may with great advantage be kept in bonds so 
as to prevent the too rapid accumulation of gold and of greenbacks. 

There. have -been during the month very few changes of importance 
in the general aggregates of the debt. The grand total of the long gold 
bonds amounted on May Ist to $2,107,878,700 and on June Ist to 
$2,107,881,100. The increase of $4,500 is not explained. It took place 
in the Five-twenties, while all the other descriptions of gold bonds te 
mained the same as last month. In the currency bearing debt there has 
been no change of importance. The Navy Fund is 14 millions, and the 
three per cent legal tender certificates show a small decrease. 

But if in the interest-bearing part of the debt there are few changes, it 
is much otherwise with the rest of the schedule. The gold notes have 
increased more than seven millions, while the fractional currency has 
diminished two millions, and the currency balance has been increased 
more than 15 millions, There has thus been a rapid contraction of the 
active currency of the country, and during the month over 17 millions 
have been taken out of the circulating current of ready money afloat 
in the channels of trade. This severe contraction has not been so much 
felt, because currency is returning rapidly from the interior. Had this 
process of locking up the currency in the Treasury taken place before 
the monetary spasm of April had passed off, incalculable mischiefs must 
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have been the result, All that this siolent movement has actually done 
is to retard the lively recovery of business and to prevent the commercial 
recuperation which was anticipated. Everywhere complaints are heard of 
more or less depression of industrial enterprise and stagnation of trade. 
This ili-timed contraction of the currency is in no small degree to blame 
for these deplorable results. Like the showers and sunshine of spring the 
genial warmth of favorable monetary conditions are needful to make the 
country flourish. . And among these stimulating and indispensable condi- 
tions is a currency elastic, exempt from spasmodic contraction, and respon- 
sive to every movement of business, extending when trade is active, and 
gently, gradually shrinking as commercial quiet begins to prevail. 

The currency arrangements of the Treasury are likely, as we have 
more than once showed of late, to give‘ Mr. Boutwell trouble. The elas- 
ticity which is needful can be imparted to it only through the Treasury. 
And this fact causes every movement towards locking up currency and 
hoarding greenbacks in the government coffers to be looked upon with no 
small popular anxiety. 

Turning, however, from this unwelcome aspect of the debt statement, 
there are several points of a more gratifying character. The net aggreg- 
ate of the debt shows a decrease of $13,384,778 since the Ist of May, 
if we deduct the cash in the Treasury and add the accrued interest, 
Owing to the increase of seven millions in the gold notes, and the decline 
of two millions in the fractional currency, the gross aggregate of the debt 
is nearly five millions more than last month. It will also be seen from 
our tables that, after deducting the cash in the Treasury, the net aggre- 
gate of the debt, exclusive of interest, is nearly seven millions more than 
Jast month. 

One of the mest gratifying aspects of the statement, however, is the 
decrease since the war. At the end of August, 1865, was struck the 
highest point which our war debt ever reached. The expenses incident 
to the disbanding of the army had swelled the aggregate to the prodi- 
gious sum of $2,756,431,571. The amount has been reduced by $291,- 
365,064, and had we not expended fifty-five and a half millions during the 
interval on the Pacific Railroads, our public debt would have been no 
more than about two thousand four hundred and sixty-five millions. Still 
the pleasant fact remains that we have paid off two hundred and ninety-one 
millions of our public debt during the first five years of peace. This sum 
is more than 10 per cent of the aggregate, and thus amounts to twice as 
much as the one per cent required by the Sinking Fund law of 1862. 

There is one more point which we must not omit. We refer to the 
economy with which the new administration are running the machinery 
of the Government. It is to this that we owe the large surplus of receipts 
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over our disbursements which has so much contributed to swell the balance 
in Treasury. Retrenchment and administrative reform are among the most 
prominent watchwords of the day. 










PINANCIAL POSITION OF EGYPT. 


Te following important article is translated from the French newspaper, the 
Progres Egyptien, published in Alexandria, on the recent speech of his Royal 
Highness the Viceroy in referer ce to the financial position of Egypt: 

For those who, as we do, know Egypt, its institutions and customs, the speech 
of his Royal Highness the Viceroy in the Chamber of Delegates, indicates pro- 
grees in the right direction, and we hasten to notice it. This document is essen- 
tielly financial. Its evident aim is to show the actual financial position of the 
Egyptian government. Those who heard it are the representatives, not, perhaps, 
of the whole of the native population, but at any rate of the classes who pay 
taxes, and who bear the consequences of the fiscal arrangemeuts of the country. 
To them, theref re, the Viceroy thinks it desirable to explain clearly the neces- 
sity of the present expenditure. Those who will read it are chiefly the capitalists 
and financiers who, under the influence of various convictions. have thought good 
either to invest their money, or operate in the Egyptian public funds. These 
persons, also, the Viceroy wishes to inspire with confid:nce, and he has done his 
best to show them a bright and satisfactory future. But let us for the vresent 
leave on one side the various ways io which the native and European popuia ions 
appreciate the speech of his Highness, and let us consider it in what it commonly 
interests us all. First comes the debt. According to the speech, this would be 
reduced to about £.:7,000,000, including the aew loan How is this sum of 
£17,000,000 arrived at? Such is the question which every one has naturally 
asked himee!f, and has tried to solve by calculat ng the amount of the Evyptian 
debt with the data which we all possess. This is also what we have tried to do 
in the statement we publish, and which starts from the lst of January, 186+ 
We find at that date the amount due of £22,.797,977, showing a difference of 
more than £5 (00,000, as compared with the official ducument. It will be seen 
however, that we have only taken into account, for the formation of the govern- 
meni debt, the amounts indicated by the government itself, in the bud et pub- 
lished about a year ago. We see there, next to the loans of 1862 and 1864, the 
Obligations which Medjidich and the railway loan; and if a doubt could be 
entertained as to the possibility of including this last in the government loans, 
it would disappear before the declaration of his Highness himself, whu says that 
his Ministry of Finances has taken it upon itself to pay off the railway loan. It 
may perhaps be alleged that when the speech was delivered allusion could not be 
made to the portion of the debt ue in January. We will admit this, and con- 
cede that thus there disappears from the railway loan £ 00,000, from the 1868 
loan £60,500, and from the Medjidich obligations £38,769, making in all £599 - 
669; but, nevertheless, we have always a ; ublic debt of over £22,001,000, Let 
ts now come to another subject, viz, the floating d-bt, of which no mention 
whatever is made in the speech of the Viceroy. Here we have no positive data» 
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no documents, and we have to take inferences and information, the control of 
which is exceedingly dfficu't. According to some, the bonds of the Treasury 
atill in circulation, and the “ eff dats,” or shares in the names of the owners, 
wo Id mount to about five millions ster.ing. According to the most favorable 
calculations this sum would come to at least £3,000,0'0. We shall, therefore, 
nct be taxed with exaggeration if we take the average, and fix the floating debt 
at £4,000,000, to be redeemed within two years, say £2 000 000) per annum. On 
looking to our statement we see that the servic: o the loans itself requires for 
the year 1869-70 £2,500,000; this together with the £2,000,000 for the redemp- 
tion of the floating debt, :epresents a sum of £4,5:0,000 to be taken before 
everything else from the income of Egypt. Lt us add to this the ixed expenses 
such as civil list, pensions, tribu'e to Constantinop'e, and pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which, according to last year’s budget, will require in ali a sum of above 
£1,300,000. We have then for the present year £5,800,000, which is absolutely 
required as indicated. According to the same tudget—for the present the ouly 
Official document to which we can refer—the totul income of Egypt is £7,50)),- 
00U. Th re would therefore only rem in after deduction of the amount stated 
above, a sum of £1,700,000, which ought to be sufficient for the pub'ic services 
and expenses of every kind. But let us return to our starting pint. The 
amoun! of the debt at this date is £22,000,000. In Euro;e, and par icularly in 
the English financial papers, ti ey bave tried for scme time past to establish the 
amount of this debt, and they bave generally fixed it at £28,000,000. ‘There is 
in this an error, which it is important to correct. It arises from this fact, that 
they have confused with the debt of the go:ernment that which corresponds 
solely to the Vice-regal Duira. As can be seen trom our statement, three loans, 
the balauce of which was due on the lst of January, 1869, amounting to £5,231,- 
220, are for account of the Daira, but nobody dvubts that the private income of 
his Royal Highness the Viceroy is important enough to secure the payment of 
this amount. One of the loans that was contracted in 1867, to cover the pur- 
chare of the property of his Highness Mustapha Pacha is, it must be said, gua- 
ranteed by the government. and if we pushed to extremes the principle of respon- 
sibuity, we could add the £2,000,000 which i: represents to the government 
debt, but we must repeat that nothing could justify this measure in view of the 
inecme of the Daira, and the intrinsic value of the guara tee of the guve: nwent 
itself. ‘The financial position of Ezypt being determined io a precise manner, at 
least in what concerns the louns, «nd in a way unavoidably approximate with 
reapect to the floating debt, it is important to notice the cunclusions arrived at. 
If we consiver the pre ent condi icn of the finances (oot taking the future into 
accoun!), we can only foresee very great difficulties tor the g vernment, and we 
necessarily expect that it will be obliged to find extraordinary resources in order 
to satisfy the exigencies of the Treasury But if we look to the future we see 
that with n a relatively short period the charges it has at present to upport will 
rapidly decrease. Ccntrary to what happens with the great maj rity of Euro- 
pean states, the reimbursement of the public debt isnt spread over an unlimited 
period; it is confined here to thirty y ars at the maximum, with a p:ogressive 
diminution from year to year; but on account of this short space of time it 
weighs more heavily, too heavily, on the present generation, Whatever may be 
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the causes of the situation, let us examine it as it is, and we shal! agree that it 
requires, in order to « ork out a satisfactory result, great cleverness and circum, 
spection, and a ceaseless. watchfulness. We might be taxed with optimism if 
after the above explanitions, we asserted that the financial position of Egypt ig 
prosperous, but we desire to guard against an exaggerated appreciation in the 
contrary sense, and an examinatio™ of the resources of the country will, no doubt 
help to establish a true and correct opinion on this matter. 











THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN ITALY, 


(From the London Economist.) 

Natara'ly enough the recent s;eech of Count Cambray-Digny has received 
comparatively litile attention. It is a wildervess of figures; and for that reason 
the Minister, notwithstanding his o vious intention to explain everything, has 
failed t» present a view of the situation in manageable comprss. Most people 
have got the notion, which is not a favorable ove for Italian credit, that the 
equilibrium of the Budget is again indefinite ly adjourned, and that there is to be 
a jorced loan and other expedicnts to provide for the intermediate period, no 
provision, however, being made for unforeseen events. The notion is sound 
enough, and perhaps sufficient for practical men; but it may be worth while to 
show definitely the present dis'ance of Italiano Budgets from an ‘equilibrium ;’s 
the measures ' y which more revenue is to be got, so as to bridge over that dis- 
tance; ard the nature of the expedients by which the Treasury meanwhile is to 
be supp ied. 

The first point in the Minister’s speech is so far favorable. The floating debt 
has been got under fora time. I» the calculation a year ago the debt at the 
close of 1868 was expected to reach the sum of £22,880,000, but on the 31st 
March last it was only £12,52:),' (00, showing a relief to the Treasury compared 
with the previous anticipation of £10 360,000. Unfortunately when ttis sum is 
examined it appears that the rclicf is obtained merely by an increase of the per- 
manent debt. The items are— 

Received on account of Tobacc> Lo n... ececeeses cove £1,960,000 
























Augmented net receipt from sales of ecclesiastical ‘property... eiekvcubewns tees 1,680,000 
WOU cakes cincecas sooees. £9,040,0 0 
Increase of receipts and diminution of ‘exp: enditure in 1666-67-68 ....-...- 1,320,000 












Gs Giga nina sda oath voc 600s cavndguasidaddsapeeebee aces once ces £10,300,000 
—so that the country is only £1,320,000 better than it was expected to be, 
The other receipts which have r lieved the Treasury have come from borrowing, 
or the alienation of national property, which is an equivalent process. 
In a very short time moreover the situation of the Treasury will be as bad as 
ever. The calculation for the cl se of 1869 is as follows : 
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Estimated deficit of 18t9............ oie Gas cuancwuwe sonugee ees eee eceaane 4,190,000 

Doub ful *Sarreara” ........cccccccscccccnccoccrcce wos veereserece esceeces 3,200,000 

Advances to raillWays............ ccc ccccecrecccssenccseenssceceseveesces «-« 4,000,000 
peabhinupepene of GANOCE CANON 5 Slike dadin ds tGn deo dawes Seccadecs 






Total deficit at cloge Of 1869 .... ..ccccccsccere socccccscescescceseseses 
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No doubt the Minister sees his way to the end of the present year—the floating 
debt being more than covered by the neers cums ; 
9 svn Canine - £12,0°0,000 
__15;120,000 


sPeeeeeserces 


Total Pe eeeccesessers ? 
—whi'e there is £1,200,000 more not reckoned to be derived from the sales of 


ecclesiastical property. There is sufficient justification for saying that everything 
this year is arranged for, including payment of the intere-t due on let January 
next. It is p'aio, however, that if wny fresa disappointment takes place, or there 
is a new deficit next year, farther measures will be needful to relieve the burden 
of tiie floating debt, 

Thi: is the real point of importance in Italian finance as of other nations in 
time of peace; and it ie just on this point where the prospect is least sat:sfactory. 
The Minister, it is true, counts on a deficit of only £5.120,000 for the first year 
now unprovided for; or deducting the sum set aside for amortisation 
£2,720,000; but it is preferable to see in the first place what the last actuil 
result has been. The Minister pr-sents us with what he considers a final account 
for 1868, which shows a deficiency of revenue to meet expenditure of no less than 


£9,240,000, viz. : 
ROE 5 .. cnveccecscerccesse-s srvevcesese@acccces sos ebcossnsve sce MERSIN OND 


’ 


SMI: iti Wesapcseintuaticausssscoudksvacacacased « san esbihbiba Mamta <x hee ts 
pi ey Bie) Saar Sr ene ere ry oe dks Gs i te ch Chea oan esos & 9,240,000 


The truth, we fear, is that the deficiency is really greater according to the strict 
mode of reckoning real revenue, but these are the Minister’s own figures, and it 
will be safest to go by them. They are unfavorabl+ enough. The da:ger of a 
maximum floating debt toa Treasury which s; ends £9,000,000 more than it gets 
on a revenue of £33,960,000 is apparent to every one. That the danger exists 
in a country which has been struggling for years to fiad new sources of revenue 
and cut down expenditure makes it almost hopeless to expect that the two ends 
will be made to meet and the floating debt kept fiom attaining dimensions which 
will compel insolvency. 

The hopelessness or at least enormous difficulty of the prob'em may be other- 
wise shown. What the Minister calls “ irreducible expenditare”—that is inter- 
est on debts, pensions, &c —amounts to very nearly two-thirds of the rack reve- 
nue of Italy. A nation of 25,(:00,( 00 inhabitants paying £20,720,000 of interest 
out of a revenue of £33,960,000 canuot be in a good way. That things should 
get worse, the interest of the debt gradually absorbing the eotire revenue of the 
State, would be a probable enough cuntingency but for the increased difficulty of 
borrowing a8 such a time approaches which may make it impossible to pay the 
interest. The first necessity of a State is the maintevance of internal govern- 
ment, and when the margin of reveuue le(t after paying the public creditor is so 
small asin Italy necessary expenses can only be paid out of fresh borrowinge, 


which in turn aggravate the evil. 
The Mivister’s main hopes for tle future consist in the reducticn of expenses 


and the increased yield of taxes—tbe former contributing £2,50,000 at once to 
the reduction of the deficit, and the latter the remainder of the amount during 
the next four or five years. With rega'd to the latter we shonld be inclined to 
think the Ministeris! expectations not altogether unfounded—barring accidents. 
What he expects improvement from is—generally improved administration ; the 
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jmproved assesement and coliection of the direct texes,a new cadastre being 
framed for the foncier tax, the most important of a!l; the increased yield of the 
multure tx, as it gets into full working order; and last of all, the prog essive 
increase of the revenve with the increased industry and prosperity of the country. 
All these things Italy is likely enough to get. The improvement of the adminis 
tration is going forward notwithstanding great resistance, the arrears of taxes 
becomirg less, and the confusion incidental to the amalgamation of the various 
provinces, and changes ir the incidence of the taxes, being overcome. Italy was 
po doubt far behind, but everything turns on success here, and etrenuous efforts 
at least are being made to obtain that suecess. If not attained quickly, ‘he 
Snancial evils will not be the greatest. As to the direct taxes the Italians are 
plainly following the almost perfect though somewhat expensive model of 
France, and after the lapse of some time—as the Minister admits—a considerable 
addition to the yield of these taxes may fairly be expected. ‘The case as to the 
multure tex, again, is also clear, experience having shown that it is fully leviab'e 
in a certain way, though various circun.stances, inclu‘ing the enormous autici- 
patory grinding, and the mode of levying it by licence, which was the first 
practised as we described last week, prevented it from yielding at fi st all thas 
was expected. It cannot be said at least that the tex has fai'ed ; and till it does 
so Italian financiers may be pardoned for resting largely upon it. The progres- 
tive increase of the revenue, due ‘0 growing prosperity, seems likewise a legiti- 
mate enough expectation on the conditions laid down—that there are no 
accidents; few things being moe remarkable than the elasticity of most 
European reve ues in recent times and in ordinary circumstances. 
We have not the same confidence in the expected diminution of expenses, just 
because Italy already spends little enough on administration and improvement, 
The figures for 1868 are; 





DrGREY CRPOMBOR,, 00.0.0 cccccccccsccccccvccesessesosescctececes seednces £16,560.000 
Extraoruimary OXPeNsES.... .cc..ccsscsccccccecccccsccseccoes eresees sees 4,820,000 
TOBMEANG han ieddcc-invcerevccccoes cacignse bas Rhee bees enecdns vanes édee 20,880,00U 


—which is not a large sum for 25,:00,000 of people under a centralised Govern- 
mont and deficient in the ordinary appliances of civilization. How it is to be 
safely reduced by a million and a half on the first head anda million on the 
second, with all sorts of new demands starting up, it is difficult to understand. 
The Italian Government has not of late been more successful than its neighbors 
in keeping within estimates, and we must regard with some little scepticism the 
prospect of the expenditure of future years falling below the level of 1867 
and 1868. 

‘the proposals for covering the intermediate deficits which the Minister antici- 
pates may be briefly dismissed, as it is yet too doubtful what his real needs may 
be. The sam he has to provide for he c:!culates roughly at £29,120,000, which 
includes however the debt of £15 000,000 to the Bank and £2,000,000 of Treas. 
ury obligations to be paid off; the deticits of 1870 and of successive years until 
equilibrium is attained being reckoned at £12,000,000. There will also be a 
further sum of £2.400,000 of interest in consequence of the measures he pro- 
poses—total, £31,'2),000. His measures then are:—(!.) An anticipation of 
the sales of ecclesiastical property. (2.) The creation of two credit institutions 
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which will lend the State capital in consideration of their privileges. And (3.) 
A forced loan , besides one or two minor ‘expedients. Toese are to yield re- 


spectively the following amounts :— 


Fore-d loan 
Minor measures (inclad. ng £2,400,000 a ticipated repayments of railway ‘bonds... 


—which is rather more than the total sam to be provided. The ezxpedients 
themselves seem open to some question. 1. The unalienated ecclesiastic.] 
property is to be placed in the hands of a company which will advance the 
above sum of £12 010,000, partly by depositing a portion of its capital asa 
guarantee, and partly by lending to the Government upon * domaniai ” bond:: 
Thie company is also expected to benefit the country by making advances to the 
provinces and communes {vr t'e construction of ruads, which does not look like 
» very profitable business, £5,040,000 is to be advanced when the society is 
formed—the remainder gradually. 2. The crevit institutions are the National 
Bank and the Buvk cf Naples, which are to be the bankers of the Treasury, 
and are to depo-it the above £4,v00,000 in name of guaraniee “ without preju- 
dice to the subventions which they ure bound to muke to the Treasury on simple 
request.” As the Italian Gove: nment however is getting rid of a debt of £15,- 
000,000 to the bank, it canno: be said that its position will thus be made worse. 
3. The forced loan is not very clearly explained. It is to be raised in four 
equal iustalments spread over four years, that is four instalments of £3,200,000 
each, and the contributori.s are to be the pussessors of incomes excceding £60 
a year, The Mivister calculates that it will be equivaient to an invo.e tax of 
6% per cent for the years in question, with this difference—that government will 
be liable to repay it after 1881,and that in the meantime it wil bear i.terest a 
the rate of 6 per ceut. ‘She scheme is ivgenious, but one feels doub ju. whether 
the mony cun be got, or why it is that the Italian Governmeat does not levy the 
greater part <f the amount asa real income tax, which would do more than 
any other expedient to tide over present difficulties. 

We have thus gone over the most important points of the Italian Miuister’s 
financial statement. While it is hardly possible to give 100 much praise to tie 
assiduous labors of Italian public m-n, we coafes3 that the impression left on 
our minds is that Italy can burdly pull through on the present line. ‘I'o jusitfy 
the hopes expressed everything must be given in favor of ltaly. Expenses 
must be cut down, the administration must be improved, the revenue mast yicld 
more, the various fiowncial combinations must realiz? what ia expected, and at 
the end of ten ye rs Italy must be pro-perous enough to sustaia the equiliorium 
without any more expedients. Is it likely that any country will be so lucky 
even though no catastiophe like foreign war should throw its weight into the 


opposite scule ? 


The following table of the accounts of 1867 and 1868 and the estimates of 
1869 and 1870 is given by the Italian Minister in his spech ; and showe very 
well two things—the progress of the irreducible expenditure during the past 
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years, and the smaller amount of the anticipated compared with the realized 
deficits -— 


EXPENDITURE. 
Jon?. 1868. 1869. 1870 
ible expenditure............ -. £19,960,000  £20,720,009  £20,160,000  £21,240,."00 
Am: POCO COS ORT Ores eeresres: 1,480,000 1,600,000 2,000,000 2,400,000 
O dinary CXPe@NnseS. .........cc.ceeeeee 16,750,009 16,56",000 14,880,000 15,040.00 
Exiraordinary do............-........ 3,400,000 4,320 0u0 8,410,000 3,400,000 








41,600,000 


RECEIPTS, 
OPAiMATY 0.0 cacsescccccccececcerers £31,520,00)  £31,449,090  £33,560,000  £35,729,000 
Exiracdiaaty.....<s.... eeecesee 1,760,000 2,520,000 3,3 0.000 1,210,000 


—_—_— _— 


33,28.),000 33,960,000 36,920,000 36,960,000 
cocks visence coadcssc 8,820,000 9,240,000 4,160,009 5,120,000 


RAILROAD ITEMS, 


Avorton Sate or a Rattroap in New Onteans —The sale of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad took place on Tuesday, May 25, by virtue of 
an order from the United States Circuit Court, under the auspices uf ex-United States 
Marshal F. J. Herron. The principal interests repre: ented were the I[llinvis Central 
Railroad, the Mobile and Chattanoo:a Railroa , the ondholders of the roa‘, and 
Charles Morgan. The first bid was #!,000,000, the next $1,500, 00. The bids then 
pr ceeded by hundreds of thousands to $2, 00,000, which was bid by Mr. t aul Blanc 
in behalf of the bondholders of he road, to which amuunt he was limited. C A. 
Whitney, representing Charles Morgan, bid $2.05 00, at which amount it was 
knocked down after a moment’s pause, and $75,000 im medi:tely paid as a guar- 
antee, Mr, Whitney announced that it was the intention of Mr. Morzan, who was 
present in person, to imme di tely set about extending the road to the sabine. The 
actual sale occupied barely ten minutes, Mr, Morgan, the purchaser of the road, in 
a long. ublic communication, announces his readiness to co-operate with the bu-iness 
men of Texas, L uisiina, New Orleans, or any other section of the country interested, 
in extending the O, elouses Railroad to Texas by the most e'igible route, and proposes 
that a new corporation be formed to obtain the remaining franchises of the New 
Orleans, Opelou-as and Great Western Railroad, with a cash capital of $4,000,000, 
of which he will himse'f take and pay cash for $2,000,0 0 of the stock, provided the 
same amount be raised by the other parties interested. He further announces his 
intention to put the road already completed in perfect repair—if necessary, making 
a double track. 

Fort Wayne Lease.—Of this the New York Zribuue,May 28,says: The lease of 
the Fort “ ayne Road to the Pennsylvania C-ntral Koad, was formally ratified to- iay 
at Philadelphia by the Directors of both roads. The Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Centra! acted under inst: uctio:.s, but the Fort Wayne Directors will take a vote of the 
stock holders before the matter is finally settled. This, however, is a matter of form, 
as the vote will be almost unanimous in favor of the lease, The terms are as fol- 
lows: The Fort Wayne Road receives 12 per cent upon the present capital stock of 
the company, free of Government tax, payable quarterly, the Pennsylvania Cent al 
Road guaranteeing the bonde of the company,keeping the road and its equipments in 
repair, The lease is perpetual, and the stockholders of the tort Wayne Road now 
have a security guaranteed by the wealthiest corporation in this country, aud bey od 
the contingencies of Wall street manipulations, {he Directors of the Fort Wayne 
Road have di cussed the subject of increas ng their stock, and have about décided 
upon making a ecrip dividend of 714 per cent, which would make exactly 7 per cent 
upon the increased c»pital. ihe lease goes intu «ff ct upon the Ist of July, and the 
Fort Wayne road have their earnings for tbe half year, as well as the mo ey to be 
received from the sale of the supplies now on hand, The eurplus cash wil be divid-d 
and will probably amount to 10 per cent, «lth ugh it cannot of course now |e defi- 
nitely stated. The stock of the Fort Wayne will now disappear from Wall street, 
and be held by estates as an investment, being a perpetual 7 per cent s curity free 
of Government tax. It will supply a want that has always been felt by executors 
and trustees of estates. A meeting of the Directors of the Fort Wayne road will 
be held on Saturday to decide as to the scrip dividend, 
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43,200,000 








—_— -——— pain, ceniaibiats 
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Totzpo, WasasH anp Wesreen Ratteoap.—This — has notified the Stock 

Excha: ge, as under the rules of the Exchange they are bound to do, thirty days in 

advance that in consequence of their consolidation some months eince with the Decatur 

(Illinois) and St, Louis “oad, their Common Capital is to he increased $1,612,500 on 

this arcount, and also $2, 8 ,500 for new construction, equipment and grain elevators 

e latter at Toledo), so that the Capital, exclusive of a small amount of original 
Stock, is to be increased to $9,500,000. 

—On the main line of the St. Paul and Pacific road there are now nearly 1,090 
men at work. They are grading at the rate of a half mile of she road per day, and 
have _ miles of road ready for iron, The cars are now running to Smith’s Lake, 
sixiy miles west of St, Paul, and they will commence to lay the iron from there to 
Moore's Prairi-, which point they will reach in a few days. This carries the road 
through the Big Wvods. ‘The ties are all out and ready for the ninety miles, and the 
iron for the same is in St. Paul and on the way there. It is expected the cars will 
be running over a completed road 160 miles West of St. Paul before the snow flies. 

—The certificate of incorporation of the Straitsvil'e and Hecking Valley Railroad 
Mowe os | was filed at the Ohio Secretary of State’s office on Friday. The main 
line of the proposed route is to extend from Straitsville, in Perry County, to a poiut 
in Athens County, at or near the aqueduct at the mouth of Monday Creek. he 
branches are to extend to Nelsonville, in Athens | ounty, and points near that place, 
and to Logan, in Hocking County, and other points in the coal region, The capital 
stock is $200,0: 0, in shares of $50. 

—The Directors of the Chicago an1 Northwestern Railroad have given notice to the 
New York Stock Exchange that t ey have sold one and a halt millions of the pre- 
ferred stock at 105, or par, ex. the June divijend. This stock was issued to repre- 
sent 30 percent equipment bonds that have been pad off by the company, and 
additional —ee placed upon the road. This was subscribed for by the 
directors, and three times the amount was bid for, although the nominal price in the 
street was 14 per cent less at the time the stock was taken. 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
STATEMENT COMPARING THE RETURN > FOR MAY 1 AND JUNE 1, 1860. 


DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 
Character cf tssues. May 1. dune1. Increase. Decrease 
6s, Bonds of Jan 1, ’59(15yrs).......0...0---- $20,000,000 $2,000000 §$ $ 
“ “Jan. 1,’61 (10 7,022,000 7,022,000 
68, B’ds of 61 (after Dec 31, 18,415,000 18,415,000 
6s, * ‘* (Oregon war)’Si ........... cers $45,000 945,000 
“ F ) 189,317 40) 189,817,40) 
* g ae gp eipen 
we 


68 su eapakhscéindede 000,06 
“ ; 194,567,300 
“ : 129, 43,300 
“ 332'998,950 
“ 203,327,250 
“ 879,531,050 
“ ; 42,589,350 


DEBT BEARING LAWFUL MONEY INTEREST. 
Certificates (demand) $53,240,000 $53,075,000 
> Navy Poses Fond... .......+ eeeseese 14,000,000 14,000,000 
° DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS €EASED SINCE MATURITY. 


6s, Bonds of 1862, 07, °68 $148,010 $182,100 
5s, Bonds (tax ce eg Bg ~ Ta ; ier 
Treasury notes prior Ficesseeee eeceere '04, 14,713 
mes vines 1867 49 891,192 

6s, Certificates of indebt’ess ? 12,000 
6s, Comp’d int. notes ’67 &’68... 97, 2,956,450 
Temporary loan f 186,610 
4-308, 8 year notes (°67 &°68) 1,509,600 1,407.1 0 

DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 

Rita e Sikh nheed ess’: 5 Ann $122,313 
vee. 855,941,032 — 955,936.431 

35,350,323 88 452.323 


Demand notes.......-. 
16,307,200 23,340,720 $7,038,520 


U. =. wegal Tender notes 
Postal & fractional currency 
+4 Gold Certificates coer erercoses eoee 
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RECAPITULATION, 
may interest. . $2,107,878,700 2, 107,882,100 ae eee 
Drag fav money tis sel wace etch . eraeoee 67,075,000 a $165,000 
iut. hue ceas’d......--....-... orn aia ny es aa 
bearing no interest.................... 407,721,368  412,852.287 6,180,919 
principal debt ................... 182 231,251 $4,689,069 —...... 
Colt interest accried. ee cseeee wvoesen © ion 188 eps ania 3 soe $6,589, 633 
eigectove ek edi Soa Ee eiega "353,621 "926,340 372,119 =... 
Aggregate debt & int, accru’d........... .....$2,685,083,688 $2,633,670,653 ...... $1,868,085 
Deduct amount io T'reasury ; 
Coin beloning to Governm't.... .... den canny 031,733 1,839,469 eoceee $10,1 
Coiu for whica oeetienaies lg Sea pekg bode misses $8 : “ae 
cue, custanding sccesee cosesecvece cee 16,307,200 98,840,720 7.088520 sae. 
Bee ea, 5, cca neu sans ocae 7,896,564  19,934555 12187,991 1...°° 
Binks fond in coin, SN ars casei: cares 8,098,296 3.093.296 ...... 
Total coin & cur'y in Treas’y. ........ ....... $16,285,497 $128,258,040 $12,022,543 ...... 
Debt less coin andcurrency.............. .« $2,518, 798,191 $2,505,412,613  ...... $13,885,578 


BONDS I:SUED TO UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 
giotoetoe 1, 1862, and July 2, 164: principal payable in 80 years after date, and 
terest ‘sae game: She Day ag in Janaary ent July, both in awh | leona ) - 
m Union Pacific Railroad...... ...... neces $25,998,000 $25,992,000 





62, Union oo (B,D) R.R ibe theses 6,£03,000 6,203,000 ei ahich oe aegis 
6s, Sioux City & Ps R.R.. piuexsee 1,628,320 1,628,320 ebab in aeeeke 
6s, Central Pacific R.R... ......000- C0ne ccus 21 003,000 22,789,000 1,786,000 séée0 
6s, Central Bran: h (icangas) Cistdchewseawn <6 1,600,C00 Laue wean: Rikewe 
6s, Western Pacific R_R...........cccccecves 320,000 MA. aiieen > Weewee 
Ota mount issued... ......ccceccecccccoces $56,852,320 $58,638,320 $1,786,000 
The interest account on which stood as follows : 
Interest accues. not yet paid..... .....e0.... $1,130,369 098 $305,729 ote 
Interest paid by U. B....... 0.0. s00+ sseecees 3 oe BORGN so asaees enteee 
Interest aby ti ld by transpor‘ation, maiis, &c 1,880,438 1,411,188 80,750 haves 
Balance of interest due U.8.......ccceceenes 3,059,984 8,334,963 274,979 








COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW 


Monetary Affairs—Rates of Loans and Discounts—Bonds sold at New York Stock Exchange 
Board—Price of Government Securities at New York—Course of Coneols and American 
Secu ities at New York—Opening, Highest, Lowest and Closing Prices at the New York 

Stock Exchange— General Movement of Coin and Bullion at New York - Course of Gold 
at New York—Course of Fore gn Exchange at New York. 


The money market during the month of May worked steadily, and the uni‘orm 
rate on call Icans at bank and among private lenders was seven per cent. 
Favored borrowers who offered government bonds as collateral were, in excep- 
tional instances, accommodated at six per cent. This firmness in rates was 
chiefly supported by the demaud from the stock brokers, incident to the enlarged 
busine:s and heavy speculation in railway and miscellateous securities at the Stock 
Exchange. The demand for accommodation from the mercantile class was rather 
under the average, general trade having been dull. The movement of currency to 
and from this centre was small, but rather in favor of the ci:y banks; these insti- 
tutions were also strengthened in their legal reserve by the Treasury sales of gold; 
the payment of the same have chiefly been in National Bank notes, with which 
the banks were very willing to part. 

The month has been an eventful one at the Stock Exchange where prices 
have advanced on the active stocks to figures never before reached. Two 
grand schemes of consolidation have been developed. The first, that known as 
the Vanderbilt consolidation, which has in view a union of the Hudson River, New 
York Central, Buffalo and Erie, Lake Shore, and Michigan Southern Railroads, 
thereby forming a continuous and harmonious line between New York and 
Chicago; and the second that of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which has 
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virtually extended its line to Chicago by a perpetual lease of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railruad. Negotiat ons are also pending between the Penn- 
sylvania and the New Jersey Central Railroads for a lease of the latter to the 
former, which would give the first named a perfect und unbroken line from New 
York to Chicago. On these two schemes bas hinged the entire specu!ation 

The tota! transactions at the Stock xchange curing the month amount to 
1,696,439 shares, against 1,278 271 for the correspondivg month last year. 

ae Ye 


618,056 


enone 


Improv'nt * 5 ke 28, 12,575 
raph ‘* 35,957 ee hates 
Steamship" Per 3],! “ake 
REPT MSO occ sv ccense sven ctor geoeve - 98166 oe 
Total—May < teesecesesceceecees 1,278,271 1,696,489 418,168 
Sice January 1.. 9,134,495 708%:88  .... 
Government bonds were strong through ut the month, prices having been 
sustained by a moderate demand for export, und by the purchases of the Treasury 
Department, ‘I'he volume of business has been large, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing tables : 
BONDS SOLD AT THE N. Y, 8TOCK EXCHANGE BOARD. 
1868 


a 869. Inc. 
bod salves a stb eahae cece cia 21 621,050 $24,451,100 830, 
3,7. 9,100 6,817,800 
718,000 








2,111,607 


U.8.notes bean ek 
St'e & city b’de 1,558,700 
Company b’'ds .. 2.842,149 2,124,149 
2,611,049 $1,682,099 
Since January 51,580,309 656, 759 
The daily closing prices of the principal Government eecurities at the New 
York Stock Exchange Board in the month of May, as represented by the latest 


sale officially reported, are shown in the following statement : 

PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK. 
Day ot 7 -6’s, (5-20 yrs.) Coupon-—————, 5’s, 10-40 
month. . Reg. 1862. 1864 1865, new 67. °63. y’s Cnp 
RES rere .. 66 116% ... - 105% 
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COURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON, 




















































geet Cons} Am. securities Cons; Am, securities* 
Date. for |U. 8.|Tl1.C.| Erie Date. for | U.S./I.C.} Eri® 
208|sh’s. | sha. mon.,| 5-20s sh's. sh’s* 
1 t i 

day. | ....{|/Saturday ............ 22) 93%] 793g) 91%) 194¢ 

iM. 19 aay SPRUE . 24) 93561 TO | 943g) 18 
+) Tuesda “es | 1 - ae 

19 

18% 
18% 
Monday el 
Weimesaay.... vetoed 96 11 
Thursday ........- 13] 92%| 79 | 96%| 21 ||Highest......... ....... 94 | 80%| 9834 a 
eotencccesecsl 4) 925%) 78%] 9634; 21 Range. ..... cb euckintan 6 ECL ee Ss 8% 

MD cieahas sas 9256) %35¢) 96 | 203¢|\Last.. evecccccceee| 4 | 809) 96 | 19 
6 amet re ex i ~o calc om sort yeu 

Tuesday ............ 78? 5) 9 Wd OT cee case 7eee ‘ 

Wenetey oee19] 92%] 78%] 9555 ise eli: iebin cas kdn eek 94 | 84 | 93%] 26% 
Thureday..... ...... 21) 9335) 783.) 96 1-%|| Rng Sbseeseveds 13%| 934) 63g) 9 

Friday.........2s0-+-21| 93} TS3| 945¢| 1934 ||Last sc... ee ee ee 94 | 856) 96 19 








The following table will -how the opening, higaest, 1owest and closing prices 
ot all the railway and miscellaneous securities quoted atthe New Yor« Stock 
Exchange during the months of A pri iland M: oh 1869 : 


May: . 
Railroad Stocks— Open. digh, Low. Clos. ‘Open. High. "Lew. Clos. 
Alton & Terre Haut......... piatacdssece, aa 39% 86 899% 4u 33 38 
67 8 Tg 63 63 


anton... is 161 161 156 158 
oO 


do pref... seen ase Hi Ii 160 161 1593¢ 160 








Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. oe 1% 180 199 180 8 199 
0 & Northwest’n.. .. 5 87 86% «94 85 93 
yo do pref......4.. : 98% 93g 106% 2% 104% 
& Rock Island.............-... 2 1373 138 = 7 125 1253g 
Cofnmb., Chic. & ind. C....6.... ccc eees 42 49 S346 «(48% C46 41% = 443% 
Clev... peeaee Snes: secvesees Soe 864g «923g «|B 90% v2 9934 
do Beer spageartssecsestiees oss 97 97 %% «9% 


do Col.,Cin. &Ind................. 65 64% 68 63 "5% 6855 5% 
Western..... geceeeeeee 114 116 113 1154 «11 1193¢ 115 119 





Dubuque & Sioux city . acces eoscesecsee 116 116 114% 1.6 116% 116% 110 109 
_—— RPECREES Konecives s wtekseane otannd 1353g 150 135 150 1513g 152 1464¢ 1513 
ieee MNGi nkb coscedscs ced oous (eae Seen cacee 145 150 145 150 
Hannibal & St joven Sehen vies ovavave 1144 119 114 116 115 120 1144g 120 
do pref. bdansna Saue 114 1'2 113 1143g 1193 ll2w 119K 
Hudson Mica ba Weis cach sics0ccacecd 58 
a Ventral WM URE 6b eins seicwes 
oliet saga scab cs peek wes 
Loug Islaud....... whl vacepeses a 
Lake Shore . ieNss 
Mar. & inein., vst... 
Mictizan, Central shbains Gx% 
@&N. Ind. ..... 
wipteamen & st. Paul.. 
ado do pref... ‘ . 
Morris & Eseex..... i Eepaca ekewene 
New Haven & Hariford................. ) 
New Jersey ......0. 2.000 ees . i P : 
do OS 1s 112 108 11199 111% 121 lil 16% 
New York Central...... Gir Gessataess ae 16134 175% 1°93 175 177% 1943 17:% 188 
do pe. 1t  e aere 120 121 10 121 130 140 130 140 
do do Sd biddkseehesves ids Geek ses oc Ae See 2 ae 
Norwich & Worcestec......... see--+s- 1000104. 'sd100's«d104”—'ié‘édtRC(itiCdHC( eC C«dMWDSS 
Ohio & Mississippi ..... MaeMRS Wien ese 33 34 oe BM BW BBS BU BG 
do do en OR Ee a 76 % 76 63g 193% sy 19% 
PN ies chs has ck. ose cscc- 6: OSS 330 $25 825 825 $25 800 300 
Pitisb., Ft. W. & Chica......... esse 124% 139 123 17% 140 1594¢ 140 156% 
a a aS iat suis sknes ses 91 913g 97% 9614 101% 95 93g 
Rome & Ugdensb’g Reis sudan es pesbac Guanes: waar: Seawe .. 120 361125 
Stonington IE EEE SOO OE ony eee TS 83 83 83 83 kee wane 
Toledv, Wab. & Western... piaecesgecks fi7 [3% 68% 3k BK "836 "2 AT 


do do GO pret... 2. sseeseeee THE 80 xs 9 82% TD 82¢ 


Poss vag a0 il 40 4 «40 40 
mes 3% DE othe ccc: sadeubavewe bo04 ‘a "3 66 7 


C.ntral. ......... ee SO . GW 625 6234 62% 

Gabeedinn d Coal ...... Oe er ey y 33 35 30 30 a3 = 386 30 36 a 

ps ‘ anal Coal.. Soa aa mee 14 i, 125% ” 130 #1384 180 133 
prin OUNTAIN COAL... ...sececeseeees dead.) eae ‘ 
Wilks ne Cu Blvcce.. eee Cevcesereeees reece eoee ees ecoe 85 45 35 45 
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At'antic Mail. ceePves ee cecesceseesoseoen 
Pacific Mail... Peeeeeeeeseeseooeroes 


do Beeeseees sreeeavascoes eeee 


: ZRheesege 


230 «= 230 
wna coax ee 108 =—s:106 
. ereeervescecee 39% 44% 41 P83 
weet eee £8 ~see8 583; 62 62 62 59 
United States. qiasscesiusedaa ae 56 68S iS stCBCCéKK 
Merchant's Union ... eeseeds Seshaseeee Oe 15 16 15% «16 144% «14 
Is, Fargo & Co.......sscccee oe 30% «6386 8% BH «fle «81K 


The gold prenium has flactuated widely during the month. The rise to 1443 
was immediately due to the failure of Schepler & Co., who were heavily short 

of gold, and were unable to make good their contracts. This house had occupied 
a leading position in banking and foreign exchange circles, and were also at one 
time tte heaviest shippers it, the country of petroleum. At about the same time 
the discount rate of the Back of Englaod was advanced, and a panic in United 
Sta cs bonds was apprebended. These fears proved to be without f undation, 
and the premium gr.dual'y declined until, at the close of the month, sales were 
made as low 1384. The decline was also assisted by Treasury sales, which at 
first were one million per week, but were afterwards increased to two millions 
per week. The export of sp cie during the month amounted to $2,512,348, 
the custms daties to $10,034 613 and the imports of coin acd bullion to $343,164 


COURSE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 








14056 
y 

Wed esday.. 1392, 
Thursday 27 138% 
Frida 13434 
Se.ur IY oe sece 
'9¢ | | Munday. 














14:3¢:141% 
1425 [1493 puceuiben 
144 |143% 1862... ..cecees 1043 | 10336 
243% |143% | 14494] 1485, —|—— 
..2t i435 141% \14434 141% ||S’ce Jan 1, 1869, ........ 144% |1883¢ 
*"palta 9g| 1403, (1415 11155 


The following formala will show the movement of coin and bullion at the port 
of New York during the month of May, 1868 and 1869, respectively : 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AND BULLION AT NEW YORK, 
1868. 1869. ane. Decrease 
Receipts from California...... .. 1,635,958 pri 
Imports of coin and — poe ee 430,022 164 
Coin interest paid..... seccecs cooee .csceceee 17,058,876 18,681,489 =... 0000 agi s8 


Total reported sup, Pe 20,054,788 $15,660,561 
Exports of coinand bullion 16,925,980 $2,512,348 
Customs duties 10,009,176 10,034,613 


Total withdrawn sosees $26,935,156 $12,546,961 
Excess of withdrawal a eccccccccecence cos 96,878,373 

Excess of reported supply..... .cscccscsesesoves 118,600 

Specie in banks in *@. @esees 8,603,595 eeoreer™ 


PO COME LS aaa ae $5,499,905 Qvissdss 8,082,598 
















































on the principa 


QOURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS) AT NEW YORK. 
Lo Pa Hamburg, 


aga seeesesevers 
Scdepceieancsses. 
Piet tae 
RE SR as 
Boveswedasts eeee 
TE sobs cncstecneves 
_ CORR 
18 eetereee 88 tee 
WE sik taae ive 


eeewe seer erecerre 


Who ccsreccevescece 
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exhibits the quotations at New York for bankers 60 days bills 
European m»rkets dailv in the month ot May. 1869: 


cents for 


1093 a 
101%. 10934 


O55 


% BIT 


ris, 
centimes 
for dollar. 
Bir3¢ 417 
516%@5164 
‘Gg 
6176 @A1lTK 
SIT @SIT 
BITW@S51TH 
BLT @SIT 
5176 7% 
BIT @5iTe 
516% @5i 7 
Bln @517% 
51H Y@SITK 
516% @51%% 
516% @515 
516% @515 
516% @5'5 
516K @515 
61-4 @bl7y 
sain 
84 @516% 
Biss 74 
5ISH@5s16¥ 
5184 @S1Tg 
Saemsire 
518 4@517 = 
5iISK@SITHW 


Amsterdam. Bremen, 


cents for 
florin. 


1 40%@40K 


406 @4'% 
4 K@10% 
405g @ 405% 
40 6 @4''5 
4(145@105¢ 
40 5 @405g 
403g @40 56 
4056 


4113 
40%, 


4136 


404 @410 36 


cents for 


rix daler. M. b 


4@ 8% 
134 @I8% 
7S «§ @7I3% 


T U@IS% 
8M @i3%¢ 


cents for 


35%4@3'% 
354%@46 
35% @36 
35% @36 
35%@36 
3)%@36 
3574 @35 
35% 
354%@36 
3534@35% 
8534 % 
35% @5% 
85% @35% 
36 @36 
35%@ ‘6 
35 4 @35% 
85% @36 
354%@36 
35% @3_% 
z 


35344 35% 


Berlin 
cents for 
thaler. 


Tl @UK 
1 @li¢ 
Tl @ik 
m1%@t2 
W4aT 


i 
4% TIY@T2 


74%OUN 


WH@U 
20% @i1 
WAT 





518%4@515 


404% Q10% 


% @T9K 


B5Y%Q@36% %W% AT 


109 @I 
May, 1868....00.... 109%@10M 513%@511% 41%@41% TWRO@M% 36%@30% 1K%E@I2 
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Condition of National Banks—Returns of the New York, Philadelphia aad Boston Banks. 

Abstract of the reports ma‘e t» the Comptroller of th» Currency, sh: wing 
the condition of the National Bavks in the United States at the cic se of busi- 
ness on the 17th day of Aprii, 159: 

















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ..........-..... vines vane vahayews axekexts ecccveeecescces  $658,794,546 6 
Overdrafts ........ fp ose enadous oe eencnencettoveseesns eeeeeees sees 2,848,950 05 
Unit d states bonds to secure circelation ........ iS4s ss hee wanker enaes e.-++ 887,784,720 00 
United states bonds t» secure deponits ............ ceeeesseeeeees saeeanen see 29,651 3° 0 Op 
United States bonds and securi'ies on hand........ fia needs shadeyees: eens *0,504.400 00 
Other + tock, bo: de and moityages........ 50. cee es wee e ce eeetcesenee ener 20,031,276 54 
Due from redeeming agents ......6...ceeeeeereresenceeceees Obs ceathaunsecuses 57,525,913 92 
DOU SEY, MII REE cnccvedecedceccescensics anesesedecces eere onesce 80,520, 82 62 
D.z f om other banks and bank: rs............... 7,908 732 41 
Re.] estaie, furniture and fixtures... 23,773,192 97 
Curre texprenses.............. 5.626,113 31 
BOW SEB sess avasneaes -> peace 1,658.617 91 
Checks a: d othercathiems .. 153,974,920 11 
BATES GE PE CONT WAI 6 55 5 avin cng sv ccceseccc cece cescedcetcccnsseccnrsesereoese 11,719,818 00 
Bill- of other banks...............--+-- Siasbcbhnd eaaaweas wk Co ies ature’ 120 AYO 00 
PRAG LOM Al Casey oo ccecssecccoesccss + scocecves . veces esescees sevsses 2,0°6,722 Tt 
Specie. .....6.008- Pe SecA S Tape a wede cease sade Oabe es eUe baundippeeeks sue ¥,8-3.768 06 
Lega’ tender notes _...... ie So iu sos eS ea knee ans eamentwecerwecs ahae 80,672,728 00 
Compound intere-t notes ......... Deck ds bocawees GAbbnnis onsanene ae ; 40,820 €O 
Three per ceat ceitificates............ cee ceeseecseccreer: wees ae cpeekvecs 51,135,000 00 

Total ...... ert, sha sigtb iced seus deeuawne beep eoes cadcaveiteseneoonne $1,516,302,943 19 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital fO0k. 0... ccccct cece cscs scnccces Se Npctieka ink cé: bs CubM eee CRESS $420,368,720 50 
a ss ak gens udce secs cveeess 00s cosseunebtethecenceee 82,043.44 19 
Uniivided profits .. ..........-+.seeeeees 87,402,9°8 28 
ational bank votes outstanding. 2. .....-.. cece s- cere seeeeeeeeenernes sees 2,615,337 00 
Stat: bank mores Outstanding. ........666 02. cence ce ceeneeeeen ss eeeeee « 292,202,598 UO 
Tndivic wal deposite .. . .. ccc cece eee cc cee cece teeecteecnecesseeccoes 547,712.627 72 
Uni ed States depoaits .... .. Kis best yceeeee apekenneeecs seh be cobs nes sees 10,033 861 76 
Deposits of Uniteu -ta.es disbursing officer ... ..+0...- a sein eae 3,584,953 66 
Due to National banks ....... .2...eccces cen cecseescceeeerecsesencenccecees 92,661,203 03 
Due to ovher tanks aud bankers........ Fuka Gaui use sankasesebaces bedeiecke 22,751,405 86 
Notes and mills re-dizcountd........ -- «+ WE Fesds dngaeseecune bs 2 4'4,8:9 +1 
BUG DASEING isciccccss coscees. REGIS ESERIES IIS ARES RT sssenlaas 1,860.13 26 





$1,516,302,943 19 


Total......cceees COC Ce CHHEOSOHHESH FT EOREHEL EEE CHHH HEHEHE ES SHHH ESE 
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Below we give the retarns of the Banks of the thiee eities since Jan. 1 : 
, KEW TORK CITY BANK RETURNS. 


_.Bpecle. Circnl ton, Deposits L.Tend’s. Ag. Ciear’ 
<879,(09 $180.490,445 ys 
wre ie 56 er ‘nao “5 feria 
34.29.1587 


Re. Simo 
March oS 
Mar Bivkves son 908 649 
Biceees 261,083,675 


9,267,6 5 4 56,495,722 
16,081,459 Qs6, 141 65,109,573 
15,874, 69 ; 501,856 
36,429,404 #8, 57,8° 8,93 
17,871,230 83, 920, 8.5 203,055,600 57,810, 873 = 781 046,491 


PHILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS. 


Date. Loa Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
January 4........ 00 7 2,483 = §13.2:0,307 $3, $10,593,719 
r 544,691 3,48, 109 511 10,594,372 


Janunry 11... as d 
478,462 13,729,498 k 10,596 560 


April 12...... : 

hn 19... ccccceccoes 

May Boece 51,936, 23, 

way Thicke ence svewsvee 4,168. 40,692,742 10, #14,612 
15,087,008 : 10,618 246 


Mey Bl....... sesceee. 62,210,874 7 15,484,947 10,618,561 


BOSTON BANK RETURNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 


Date. Loane. Specie. Lega'Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Tannery 4...cceeeeeee $98,423.644 $12.9:8,338 $37,538,767 $25,151,845 
January 1 _ eooee 100,727,0:7 38.082,891 4 
January 18..........+ 102,205,209 
Janu ry Oe cbnds’ 102,959,942 
Febrasry 1... cers eee 103,006,858 

Febuary 8........ 104,342,495 
Foie 15. 103.215 084 
February 23.......... 162,252,632 
March 1.............. 101,309,559 
March &.. -.-......- 


0.553, 1,330,864 
; 937,769 
$62,276 
750.160 
639,460 
‘wu, 617,485 
100,127,413 708.963 
10,555,542 1,°87,749 
x 101,474,527 1,134,586 
soe ee 102,042,182 934,265 3,16 
102,573,278 9%2.397 13,696,857 403,624 95,175, 282 











OY, AND YINANOR. [June, 
Dar we rete oar of te Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 : 


Tend’s. . 
Fiarsooesi “$66.50: ft 


61,14',128 = 70._—. 772,051 
52. 


pril | 675 
ay be Raa . oH 
ae ee os Rass } ieawuane rte 57,8: 8.43 


May 29........ 974,985,461 itiet 280 88,920,8.5 203,055,600 57,810,873 


PHILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS, 


Date. Loans. e, Legal Tenders. Deposits. 
Janaary 4. esoce coos $51,716,999 2,483 “dics $33,121,023 
January 11 Bi. 7 1 1 
Janvary i. 

Janu ry 3 Ne 
Feb uaty ds... sees 
Febiu va. eee ef8 
Foal ~o yaad estes 
REE ORES 


x 
: 
t 
i 
‘ 
4 
3 
i 


10,624,407 
10,617,315 
ie \ 40,602,742 iarients 
jee seeneeereseses ; a ¢ A) 
ey oe 1 5.087.008 ‘O31, 10,618 246 


eee C8 eeeesone 


52,861,764 , 
May ai. ceccee socoreee 52,210,874 Cs) 35,484,947 42,247,319 10,618,561 
BOSTON BANK RETURNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 


Date. Loane. ecie. Lega’ a ye Circulation. 
Tannery 4.....0-- seco $98, 644 $2, $ 38,33 $3 peeled $25,151, ood 
January 11. eeeerversvore ! i 00 25,276, 66 

January 18........... 102,2C5,209 17,6 : e943, s23 
Janu ry 5........... ; : 25, 272.300 
February 1.... 8 40,228,462 25,312,937 
Febuary 8.....00.+.. 2,073,908 25,2 2,057 
February 15.......... 103,215. 87 } 25,352,122 
February 23.... : 25,804,055 
Ra 1,288,936 on ten ass 

arch Bi. eee os 7 5 t, oe 
= i ‘ i i i 25,351,654 
24,559,312 
25,254,167 


april Gese i <! subeneey 24,0771, ne 


pril 12......ce.sse0e q : 5 392, 
svsecucesse ¥9215,! 39, 11,429.99 95,361, ‘814 - 
iueeevevese i 361.8) 35,302,203 25,319 751 
+e eax eet : 96 2,352,115 25, 330.060 

Pr rere 5A, * 87,748 ’ 95,321,532 

May 17.....ce0:eeeee. 101,474,527 34,5 88,708,304 25,709,662 
BA. .cccceee ce 02 102,042,182 (Abb 2 
102,513, 27€ 772.897 13, ‘696, 857 88. 403,624 25,175,282 


Siren iaaa NAD 














